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ADDITIONAL ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


A STUDY OF THE ART OF ACCOMPANIMENT IN THE 
17TH AND 18TH CENTURIES. 


By Fr. NIECKS. 


THE subject of the present study, although often handled, 
has never been really grappled with. Far be it from me 
to presume that I shall be able to completely solve so 
difficult and many-branched a problem. Still, I hope to 
succeed, if not in doing more, at least in showing the 
nature of the problem and the way to master it. 

Additional accompaniments are parts added to those 
noted in the original score. Such additions were either 
(1) intended by the composer, and according to the 
custom of the time in which he lived left to be supplied 
by the performers, or (2) were not intended by the com- 
poser, but have become necessary on account of the 
changed constitution of chorus and orchestra in our day. 

As this latter kind of additional accompaniments can 
be briefly disposed of, I shall discuss it first, so that we 
may afterwards give our whole time and attention to the 
former, which is the more important one and offers 
immeasurably greater difficulties. 


, I. 

The additional accompaniments which are not part and 
parcel of the composer’s intention ought, on that account, 
to be regarded at best as necessary evils. Some instru- 
ments having become obsolete or modified, others have 
of course to be substituted; the chorus being now 
generally more numerous, a more numerous orchestra is 
thereby necessitated. These two points, however, lead to 
two inquiries: ‘‘ How much of the past can be resusci- 
tated?” and “How much should we be glad to see 
resuscitated?” Leaving altogether out of consideration 
the feasibility of reintroducing obsolete instruments, let 
us consider this. We may use oboes, bassoons, trumpets, 
and stringed instruments where they are prescribed by the 
composers of the first half of the eighteenth century and 


| proportion of chorus and orchestra, of stringed and wind 


instruments customary in that age satisfy us now? Spitta 
remarks in his biography of the Leipzig canféor that in 
Bach’s time it had become the custom to have the 
orchestra one-third more numerous than the chorus. 
Bach in memorialising the Leipzig magistrates in 1730 
asks for the following instrumentalists to match a chorus 
of from 12 to 16 voices : 2 or 3 first violins, 2 or 3 second 
violins, 2 first violas, 2 second violas, 2 violoncellos, 
double bass, 2 or 3 oboes, I or 2 bassoons, 3 trumpets, | 
pair of kettle-drums, and when required flutes (ldtes a bec 
or fliites traversiéres). The most notable fact about the 
orchestras in the last century was the proportionately and 
increasingly large number of oboes and bassoons, as will 
be seen from the following notes. 

The instrumental part of the King of Saxony’s musical 
establishment at Dresden consisted in 1717 of 2 Capell- 
meister (who played of course the harpsichord), 1 organist, 
8 violins, 7 violas, 3 violoncellos, 1 double bass, 1 panta- 
leon, 1 lute, 1 archlute, 1 theorbo, 3 flutes, 3 oboes, 3 
bassoons, and 2 horns; in 1733 it consisted of 2 Capel/- 
metster, 2 composers, 2 organists, 13 violins, 4 violas, 4 
violoncellos, 2 double basses, I pantaleon, 1 lute, 3 flutes, 
5 oboes (and besides them there was yet Fran¢»is le 
Riche as Hautbois de Chambre), 3 bassoons, and 2 horns 
From a plan given in Rousseau’s Lictionnaire de la 
Musique we learn that the orchestra of the Dresden 
Opera comprised in 1754: 2 harpsichords, 8 first violins, 
7 second violins, 4 tenors, 3 violoncellos, 3 double basses, 
5 oboes, 5 bassoons, 2 flutes, 2 horns, and trumpets and 
kettle-drums. 

In a performance of the .Wesséah at the Foundling Hos- 
pital, London, on May 3, 1759, there were employed 12 
violins, 3 violas, 3 violoncellos, 2 double basses, 4 oboes, 4 
bassoons, 2 trumpets, 2 horns, and 1 pair of kettle-drums. 
The orchestra at the centenary Handel Festival at West- 
minster Abbey in 1784 comprised 48 first violins, 47 
second violins, 26 violas, 21 violoncellos, 15 double basses, 
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6 flutes, 26 obaes, 26 bassoons, 1 double bassoon, 12 


yet not obtain the effect produced by the executants con- | horns, 12 trumpets, 6 trombones, 3 pairs of kettle-drums, 
temporary to the composers ; for the wind instruments | and 1 pair of double drums; to which was joined a 


have no longer the same tone and intonation, and the| chorus of 275 voices. 


On the occasion of the Handel 


technique of the players of stringed instruments has | performances at Westminster Abbey in 1791 the band was 


become quite different. 
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And, then, would the relative; made up of 140 violins, 43 violas, 18 violoncellos, 21 
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double basses, 42 oboes and flutes, 42 bassoons, 12 horns, 
22 trumpets, 9 trombones, 1 serpent, and 2 pairs of 
kettle-drums ; the chorus comprising about 500 voices. 

In a performance of the Messiah at Berlin on May 19, 
1786, the orchestra consisted of 38 first violins, 39 second 
violins, 18 violas, 23 violoncellos, 15 double basses, 10 
bassoons, 12 oboes, 12 flutes, 8 horns, 6 trumpets, 2 trom- 
bones, 1 pair of kettle-drums, 1 organ, and 1 harpsichord 
—that is, of 186 instrumentalists, whereas the singers 
numbered only 118. 

In the Versuch einer Anweisung die Flote traversicre 
su spielen (editions : 1752, 1780, and 1789) the famous 
Johann Joachim Quantz, the teacher of and composer to 
Frederick the Great of Prussia (b. 1697 ; d. 1773), recom- 
mends the following proportions in the combination of 
instruments, In each case a harpsichord is understood, 
and horns are to be employed or not, irrespective of the 
number of other instruments, according to the nature of 
the pieces. 

With 4 violins should be taken 1 viola, 1 violoncello, 
and 1 middle-sized double bass. 

With 6 violins, the same instruments and 1 bassoon. 

With 8 violins, 2 violas, 2 violoncellos, 1 middle-sized 
and 1 somewhat larger double bass, 2 oboes, 2 flutes, and 
2 bassoons. 

With 10 violins, the same instruments with an addi- 
tional violoncello. 

With 12 violins, 3 violas, 4 violoncellos, 2 double basses, 
3 bassoons, 4 oboes, 4 flutes, and, ‘when it is in an or- 
chestra,” a second harpsichord and a theorbo. 

While all will admit that many old works cannot in our 
day be satisfactorily performed in public without addi- 
tional accompaniments, it is impossible to lay down a 
definite and universally applicable rule as to when they 
may be introduced and how they should be conditioned. 
The question has to be decided in every individual case. 
But whatever be done, let it be done reverently and 
Jrankly and distinctly acknowledged. These two pre- 
cepts hold good in all cases. To repaint a work of a 
great master is a sacrilege—not only in the pictorial art, 
but also in music and literature, although the mischief 
produces a less tragical effect in these latter, where the 
originals are not thereby destroyed, but only for the time 
set aside. In making alterations and additions the 
composer's intention and individuality ought above all to 
be respected. The reviser has to keep his own in- 
dividuality and, as far as this is at all possible, also 
the fashion of his own time in abeyance. It is 
dangerous, though to a certain extent permissible, to 
work on the principle that the composer would have 
written in such or such a way if he had lived down to a 
more advanced time. The application of the principle 
should be limited to those cases in which it is palpable 
that the composer was prevented from giving a full, un- 
crippled expression to his thought on account of the im- 
perfectness of the instruments in use or the inferior 
technical attainments of the contemporary performers. 
R. Wagner’s Remarks on the Rendering of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony (Zum Vortrage der neunten Symphonie 
Beethovens), whether approved of or not, are in this 
respect highly instructive and suggestive. Along with 
this should be read a discussion of the question in the 
Monthly Musical Record (1874, p. 66) between the Editor 
(C, A. B.) and Mr. A. Manns. 


II. i 


We will now turn our attention to the additional ac- 
co apaniments intended by composers. 

Since about the end of the 16th century it had become 
customary among composers to put on paper instead of a 





fuller and more elaborate accompaniment a basso continuo 
(a continuous bass, or, as the English technical term is, 
thorough-bass), with or without figures, for the organ, 
harpsichord, theorbo, or some other suitable instrument. 
Such a basso continuo is to be found both in purely 
instrumental and in accompanied vocal compositions, 
and in accompanied vocal compositions both alone and in 
conjunction with parts for other accompanying instru- 
ments that are written out in full. Accompaniment was 
in those days something different from what it is now. 
Indeed, Mattheson called it a “compositio spontanea,” 
and C. Ph. Em. Bach thought that the applause given 
by an audience was rather due to the clever accompanist 
than to the soloist whom he accompanied. How im- 
portant a good accompanist then was may be inferred 
from the circumstance that when King George I. invited 
Geminiani to play his concertos at court, the Italian 
made it a condition that Handel should accompany him, 
as in his opinion no other musician in London could do 
justice to his compositions. ‘ Not all who understand 
thorough-bass,” says Quantz, “are therefore also good 
accompanists.” When Quantz wrote, however, the art of 
accompaniment was already degenerating, owing to the 
nature of the music @ /a mode, which being less contra- 
puntal than that of the preceding Bach-Handel period 
did not make such severe demands upon the accom- 
panists. 

Let us begin with the end—namely, the art of accom- 
paniment in the post-Bach-Handel period. Our first 
informant as to the state of matters then shall be Quantz, 
from whose Versuch einer Anweisung die Flote traversiére 
su spielen the following excerpts are taken. 

“ The general rule of thorough-bass is that one should 
always play in four parts ; but if one wishes to accompany 
very well, it has a better effect if one rather omits parts, 
or even doubles the bass by an octave with the right 
hand. For as little as a composer can or must write to 
all melodies a three- four- or five-part accompaniment of 
instruments if he wishes to avoid unintelligibility and 
obscurity ; just as little does every melody admit of a 
continuous full-part accompaniment on the Clavier: * for 
which reason an accompanist must be ‘guided rather by 
the thing itself than by the general rule cf thorough-bass. 
. . . A full-part + piece accompanied with many in- 
struments demands also a many-part and powerful accom- 
paniment. A concerto with few instruments demands in 
this respect already some moderation ; especially in the 
concertante passages. One must then pay attention as to 
whether these passages are accompanied with the bass 
alone or also with the other instruments ; whether the 
concertante parts play soft or loud, in the lower or higher 
register ; whether they execute connected, and singing or 
springing notes or passages. . In a trio the 
Clavierist must be guided by the instruments which he 
accompanies; whether they are weak or powerful ; 
whether there is a violoncello t with the C/avier or not ; 
whether the composition is in the gallant style ; whether 
the harpsichord is weak or powerful, open or closed ; and 
whether the auditors sit near by or ata distance. For 
although a harpsichord sounds [vauschet und klinget] loud 
near by, it is not heard so well as other instruments at a 
distance. . . But it is in a solo that the greatest 
discretion and modesty is demanded. . . . The 





* This was at first the German name only of the clavichord, but was 
afterwards also applied to other stringed keyboard instruments, including 
the harpsichord, spinet, and pianoforte. 

t Vollstimmig, that is, in so many parts that the harmony is complete— 
especially in four or more parts 

t The addition of the violoncello did not prevent a composition for two 
principal instruments with the accompaniment of a Clavier from being 
called a Trio. 
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accompanist deserves likewise blame when he makes too 
much movement with the right hand ; and when he plays 
with it melodically in the wrong place, or executes 
arpeggios, or introduces other things which militate 
against the principal part. What has been said 
of the accompaniment of instrumental pieces may for the 
most part also be applied to the accompaniment of vocal 
pieces. . . . Although the loud and soft playing on 
the harpsichord [C/avicymbalo oder Fliigel], especially 
when it has only one keyboard, cannot be expressed so 
increasing and decreasing as on the pianoforte, where 
the strings are not plucked with quills, but struck with 
hammers ; much, nevertheless, depends in the use of the 
harpsichord on the manner of playing. One may, there- 
fore, have recourse on it in gano to a lighter touch as 
well as to a diminution of parts ; and in forte to a firmer 
touch and an augmentation of parts.” 

But a more important work on the same subject and of 
the same time than that by Quantz, which, as the above 
extracts show, contains much interesting matter not 
elsewhere to be found, is Carl ,Philipp Emanuel Bach’s 
second part of Versuch iiber die wahre Art das Clavier 
2u spielen, which second part, published in 1762, treats of 
the theory of accompaniment and improvisation (Lehre 
von dem Accompagnement und der freyen Fantasie). The 
greater part of the theory of accompaniment resolves 
itself into a treatise on harmony with a special view to the 
figured bass notation. But in Chapter XXXII, “ On cer- 
tain special refinements of accompaniment,” and here and 
there in other places of the book, there is also to be found 
information of another nature, information which really 
gives us some insight into the art of accompaniment as 
practised in the author’s time, who, as of course the 
reader knows, was the son of Johann Sebastian Bach, 
and himself, though a less, yet a great man. I shall 
collect here the most important remarks on the art of 
accompaniment, partly merely indicating them, partly 
presenting them in more or less his own words. 

The organ, harpsichord, pianoforte, and clavichord are 
the most suitable instruments for accompaniment. The 
organ is indispensable in church music on account of the 
fugues, choruses, and the /egato style generally. But 
when recitatives and arias occur in the church, especially 
such in which the middle parts because of their sim- 
plicity permit the voice every freedom in variating, the 
harpsichord must not be wanting. One hears unfor- 
tunately too often how bald in this case the execution is 
without the accompaniment of the harpsichord. The 
latter instrument is likewise indispensable in the theatre 
and in the chamber. The pianoforte and clavichord 
support better than anything else a performance in which 
the greatest /imesses of taste have to be brought out. 
Some singers prefer the clavichord and harpsichord to 
the pianoforte. It is hardly possible to perform a piece 
well without the accompaniment of a Clavier (keyboard) 
instrument. Also in music performed by great numbers, 
in operas, even in the open air, when one would believe 
nothing could be heard of the most powerful harpsichord, 
one misses it when it is omitted. C. Ph. Em. Bach cen- 
sures the accompaniment of a solo by merely a viola, or 
worse still, a violin, which was not an uncommon pro- 
‘ceeding in those and earlier days, nor is he the only and 
first censurer. The most perfect accompaniment, to his 
mind, was a C/avier instrument with a violoncello. The 
accompaniment may be in one, two, three, four, and more 
parts. The accompaniment in four and more parts is for 
music executed by great numbers (starke Musiken), for 
elaborate works, counterpoints, fugues, &c. Four-part 
accompaniment requires special attention as regards cor- 
rectness and dexterous progression of intervals. The 





accompaniment in three and fewer parts is employed for 
delicacy when taste, rendering, or feeling of a piece 
demand discretion in harmony. Unavoidable awkward 
progressions, such as hidden fifths and octaves and some 
permissible consecutive fifths against the bass, are to be 
placed in the middle parts ; the highest part must always 
be singing, and with regard to the bass guéfe correct. 
Every composer who wishes his work well accompanied 
is bound to figure the bass part properly and sufficiently. 
All the possible rules concerning figured basses do not 
suffice, and are often wrong. In Chapter XXII. C. Ph. 
Em. Bach treats of unison accompaniment (z.¢., the bass 
notes played with both hands in octaves), and mentions as 
one case where it ought to be employed brilliant passages 
in the fundamental part, be they runs, broken chords, 
chains of shakes, or other figurations. Only in two-part 
pieces, a solo or aria, are such brilliant basses mostly 
harmonised. When ¢s., ¢asto, or ¢asto solo is marked, 
the fundamental notes alone are played. The Italians 
employ both kinds—the bass notes in octaves and singly 
—for the most part not at all, perhaps because they 
believe that on our instrument nothing can be played but 
chords, and consequently regard it as unfit for the ac- 
companiment of the most beautiful and impassioned 
passages in which one-part accompaniment frequently 
occurs. They prefer then doing without the strumming 
of their C/avier players, and so much the more as they 
know that these can hardly strike a chord without break- 
ing it. Hence in their works, over the fundamental 
notes, the frequent warning sewza Cembalo in delicate 
cases. Whole arias are marked in this way. We, on the 
other hand, employ the one-part accompaniment, where 
it is necessary, with great advantage. When, for in- 
stance, fundamental notes proceed with the principal 
part in thirds and sixths without a middle part being 
written to it, our kind of accompaniment takes place. 
The piece may be in two or more parts. The one-part 
bass accompaniment is also employed in the whole and 
half cadences where the principal part begins with an 
appoggiatura and executes the following note softly ; and 
when it has above it a melody in the lower register with- 
out a higher accompaniment. In one kind of accom- 
paniment the fundamental notes are never doubled with 
the left hand, unless the rendering of the thought is so 
powerful or the C/avier so extremely weak as to make it 
necessary to bring about in this way some proportion. 
But it is always better and more in accordance with the 
tasto solo when one does not make use of this make- 
shift, for the essential difference between the éas/o solo and 
the znisono consists in that doubling takes place with the 
latter but not with the former. The beauty of a good 
accompaniment does not consist in many variegated 
figures and great noise, invented by the accompanist 
without being prescribed by the composer, but in firmness. 
and noble simplicity. Sometimes it is necessary that the 
accompanist should before the performance come to an 
understanding with the executant of the principal part, 
and relinquish to him the disposition of the accompani- 
ment. Some wish to confine the accompaniment within 
narrow bounds, others do not. A proper distribution of 
light and shade by means of loudness and softness is of 
the greatest importance. But modification of touch rarely 
suffices, the harpsichord with one keyboard being in this 
respect the most unsatisfactory instrument. Reinforce- 
ment and diminution of harmony must, therefore, be had 
recourse to, whether that is prescribed or not. “He 
accompanies with discretion,” one of the greatest compli- 
ments, signifies that the accompanist knows how to 
manage matters according to the nature of the piece, the 
completeness of the other parts, the ability of his partners 
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especially the performer of ‘the principal: part, the: instru- 
ments or voices, the place, the audience, &c. “ With 
discretion ” means sometimes also to hide the faults of 
others ; and further, to follow the executant of the prin- 
cipal part in the liberties he may take. One of the 
elegances of accompaniment is the simultaneous pro- 
gression in thirds with the fundamental part. The right 
hand does not then bind itself to equal fulness of harmony. 
The throughout four-part harmony occurs rarely, and 
only with slow notes, because those thirds cannot be 
brought out well when the movement is quick. Three- 
part and most of all two-part accompaniment, where only 
thirds are played with the fundamental notes, is here 
best. But when the principal part proceeds with the bass 
in thirds or other intervals, there should be simple chords 
in the accompaniment. Sometimes the thirds may be 
intermixed with sixths. A refined accompaniment, which 
does not bind itself throughout to the same number of 
middle parts, admits sometimes of certain skips with the 
harmony in the right hand. The cases in which such a 
liberty is most frequently taken are induced by thoughts 
which admit imitation, by sustained notes, passages in 
which the principal part continues on the same notes, and 
which are repeated with or without transposition. In 
short, harmonic skips may be used for the sake of melodic 
variety. Long notes may also be rhythmically and 
melodically resolved. Dotted notes in slow ¢empo, for 
instance, may be filled up (the harpsichord having so 
little sustaining power) by turns; and the variously- 
broken chords, intermixed with non-harmonic notes and 
interrupted by rests. The introductory clauses in which 
the principal part is silent especially afford the accom- 
panist scope for the exercise of his imagination. He 
should as far as possible utilise preceding thoughts, and 
in doing so, if necessary, even alter the bass. Passing 
notes in one or more parts contribute to the elegance of 
the accompaniment. C. Ph. Em. Bach treats at some 
length of the execution of imitations in the principal and 
the bass part. There must be a perfect understanding 
between the two performers. The imitations (both the 
antecedent and the consequent) may be varied, but the 
performer of the antecedent has always to consider the 
capacity of the performer of the consequent. A middle 
part may sometimes proceed with the imitating bass in 
thirds. The accompanist will also find opportunities to 
invent a middle part which imitates elegantly the prin- 
cipal part. For this contrivance, passages in which 
many chords of the seventh and of the fifth and sixth 
occur, whilst the bass either ascends or descends, are the 
most easy. 

Many more matters than I have alluded to are discussed 
by C. Ph. Em. Bach, but the above will give for our pur- 
pose a sufficiently clear idea of what he regards as the 
duties of an accompanist. Our next task will be to 
transport ourselves to a more remote age and explore the 
state of matters then obtaining. 

(To be continued.) 








THE PROSPECTS OF A NATIONAL OPERA. 
By JOSEPH VEREY. 
THE proposed national opera recently discussed under 
the patronage of the Lord Mayor, and supported by many 
of our best musicians, is worthy of attention and en- 
couragement. It has been justly remarked that it is a 
disgrace to London that while so many small towns on 
the Continent have permanent opera houses where the 
best works are constantly performed, and occasionally 
new ones produced and rendered in the language of the 








people; London depends upon chance performances of 
opera, and our native composers have no opening for the 
production of their works. We have had operatic repre- 
sentations in English, thanks to Mr. Carl Rosa, but 
besides these there have been attempts which have but 
too often brought failure and discredit. The trumpery 
ballad-operas with sentimental songs of no higher charac- 
ter than those sung by nigger minstrels, and the feeble 
inartistic works hastily written and imperfectly represented, 
have too frequently only tended to make English opera 
ridiculous in the eyes and ears of true musicians. 

Many suggestians, and some of them very good ones, 
were made by the competent and earnest musical men who 
have taken the matter in hand, and it is to be hoped that 
something practical will be the result of their deliberations. 
Meanwhile a few suggestions arising from a long experi- 
ence may give an idea of the rocks, shoals, and sand- 
banks on which many an operatic enterprise has been 
wrecked. The first question that suggests itself in the 
attempt to establish a permanent national opera is that of 
composers. Nowit is okvious that in producing works in 
English, the plan must not be a restricted one. If we 
say we will only have the operas of men who are British- 
born, we hang a mill-stone round the neck of the scheme, 
and it will inevitably sink. In no other country has a 
national opera been conducted on such narrow lines as we 
have seen adopted in the past. Two or three composers 
writing operas to order have inevitably come to grief. 
Let us rather follow the policy of other countries which 
have had and still possess a national opera. They give 
their native composers opportunities of producing their 
works, but do not shut the doors of their opera-houses in 
the faces of musicians of genius because they do not 
happen to be born in a particular city. Thus we find 
opera in Paris elevated by the genius of Gluck, brightened 
by the animated melodies of Rossini, or mirthfully 
seasoned with the frolics of Offenbach; or we see Italy 
contrasting her languid strains with the piquant rhythms 
of Gounod and Auber, or sedate Germany not unwilling 
to be amused with the enlivening echoes of French comic 
opera, while the Italian stage places Wagner side by side 
with Verdi and Boito; so that the universal language of 
music is made acceptable and welcome in any land by 
simply performing it in the tongue of the people. There 
is no reason in the world why the promoters of a national 
opera in London should be more exclusive than operatic 
managers in other countries where they have also the 
assistance of the national treasury. We must not hope 
for such aid in England, and the enterprise must therefore, 
to exist at all, make some concessions to popular tastes. 
Still, this need not imply any degradation to art. If 
English lovers of music flock in great numbers to a 
Handel Festival, if they crowd the concert-rooms, and 
study by the thousand in our academies and colleges of 
music, why should they not readily give support to a 
well-conducted national opera? 

Two hundred years ago England had a great composer 
who was really a pioneer in the lyric drama—Purcell, who 
in 1680 produced his opera, Dido and neas, introducing 
a remarkable innovation by employing recitative instead 
of spoken dialogue. Judging also by his King Arthur, 
founded on the libretto of Dryden, it is impossible to say 
what might not have been achieved in English opera if 
these great works had been followed up. But one of the 
greatest difficulties in founding a permanent national 
opera arises from the fact that we have literally to begin 
afresh every time we attempt to revive English opera. 
Some objectors to the scheme say we have no national 
themes suitable for opera, and must seek abroad for the 
subject of a libretto. Surely they must be ignorant of the 
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rich treasures of legend and romance to be found in our 
earlier history. Purcell, as we have seen, found inspira- 
tion in the mythic legend of King Arthur, and modern 
composers could not do better than explore that wide field 
of traditionary romance and adventure. If Tennyson, in 
his “ Idylls of the King,” has been able to enshrine the ad- 
ventures of the “ Knights of the Round Table ” in exquisite 
poetry, surely an ingenious librettist might construct an 
effective opera on such a subject and others of a similar 
kind, while the early history of England affords an almost 
unlimited choice of themes for operatic illustration. 
What is wanted for ofera seria is a subject somewhat re- 
moved from every-day commonplace life. Some story of 
an ideal and romantic kind; take Lohengrin, Tristan, King 
Arthur, &c.,asexamples. I dwell upon the latter specially 
because a certain mystical element in the legend, com- 
bined with strong human interest and picturesque sur- 
roundings, seems to make it especially well suited for 
operatic treatment according to the modern plan. The 
noble dignity of the king, the passion and remorse of the 
queen, the treachery of Lancelot, and the ring and clash 
of armed warriors and chivalrous leaders, would make a 
splendid subject ; and the choral and spectacular effects 
would heighten the attractions of the work. As for a 
dearth of subjects, how is it that Mendelssohn, Gounod, 
Rossini, Nicolai, Ambroise Thomas, and a host of others, 
have found inspiration in English literature, and in the 
romantic lore of the past ? 

Considering this difficulty as being entirely disposed of, 
we are told by some that our language is unfavourable for 
opera. That, in fact, the only really successful tongue for 
opera is Italian. Now the reason for the popularity of 
Italian was that it afforded a common language, soft, 
sweet, and easily acquired, in which vocalists of every 
country associate in operatic representations. Thus, even 
recently, we have heard in the same operatic performances 
singers from Italy, England, France, Spain, Germany, 
America, Sweden, &c. This is the only tangible ground 
for giving any preference to the Italian language, for it 
must be admitted that many operas are heard with greater 
satisfaction in the language in which they were originally 
composed. It is also preposterous to say that the 
language of Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, and others, can- 
not be readily adapted to the operatic stage. Many a 
foolish and ill-constructed libretto has been furnished for 
English composers, but other musicians have had the 
same fate. Who would care about Mozart’s Zauderflite 
if it were not for the beauty of the music? And has not 
Weber fallen into the same trap more than once, writing 
lovely music which has been neglected and forgotten be- 
cause it was allied with a stupid libretto? Besides, have 
not some of the finest operas been composed in French 
and German, while the noblest of modern oratorios, 
Elijah, was set to English words? The sweetest songs in 
the world are Schubert’s German melodies so that the 
preference of the Italian language is simply nonsense. 

The next stumbling-block, according to others, is the 
limited supply of vocalists competent for operatic repre- 
sentation. There might at first be a difficulty, and Mr. 
Carl Rosa has sometimes been confronted with it. But 
with a permanent opera vocalists would soon be attracted. 
At present the best singers go to the concert-room and 
oratorio, simply because the work is easy and well paid. 
It does not demand histrionic talent, and that is perhaps 
the greatest drawback the projectors of a national opera 
would have toencounter. Until recently, very few of our 
vocalists have displayed any talent for acting. But that 
is easily explained when we consider how few opportunities 
they have had of studying for the stage. When they 


come before the public in opera they are complete novices. 


They sing well, and frequently have splendid voices, but 
they do not know how to depict passion or emotion. 
They have no command of facial expression, and do not 
know what to do with their hands. Consequently the 
spectator has a feeling of regret and pain in witnessing 
their awkward gestures, their angular attitudes, and gro- 
tesque movements on the stage. In Continental countries 
the students who aim at operatic representations have 
regular histrionic training, and do not appear on the stage 
until they have acquired some experience. In case of 
establishing a national opera, this should be one of the 
first considerations, for no matter how well the performer 
may sing, tame and feeble acting spoils an operatic repre- 
sentation. The fatal clumsiness and lack of style in the 
acting of many English vocalists has been one of the 
greatest hindrances to the success of English opera. 

Another subject which should engage the attention of 
the promoters of a national opera is the ensemble. 
Happily the days are fast going by when a showy prima 
donna, “ with two or three puppets to support her,” will 
be accepted as adequate representatives of grand opera. 
There is increased intelligence in musical matters, and 
Mr. Augustus Harris, in his recent campaign at Covent 
Garden, has found the advantage of giving representa- 
tions not depending on a particular singer, but complete 
in every department. The “star system” would, ot 
course, be discarded in any attempt to establish a national 
opera. As for choral singers, they could be readily ob- 
tained. Mr. Harris has been able to enlarge his forces 
with a body of well-trained amateurs, who have added 
greatly to the effect of those operas where large choral 
effects were a feature. With regard to the orchestra also, 
no difficulty could possibly be found, for many foreign 
composers and conductors have declared that our in- 
strumentalists are not surpassed. They produce a fine 
body of tone, their execution is solid and correct, and 
it is generally admitted that they require fewer rehearsals 
than many foreign orchestras. In these days, also, it 
would be necessary to present operas with better scenery 
and stage appointments than of old. Worn-out scenes, 
dingy costumes, and rickety appointments, destroy the 
illusion. Spectacular splendour and lavish display need 
not be indulged in, but something like completeness and 
accuracy must be aimed at, or the best representation 
will not satisfy the opera-goer of the future. All this 
involves expense ; but when the entire receipts are not 
absorbed by a single vocalist, as they have frequently 
been during recent performances which readers will 
readily call to mind, there will be something left to 
expend on the mise-en-scéne, and we shall not see the 
prima donna blazing in diamonds while the choralists are 
begging at the footlights for means to procure a Sunday’s 
dinner. 

With regard to the musical ability of our native 
composers there is much to be hoped for. There need 
be no feeling of discouragement because great composers 
cannot be hatched by steam like chickens. Out of a 
thousand musicians one towers above them all by force 
of original genius, but that does not happen every day. 
We have composers who could, without doubt, if they 
had the encouragement, produce operas of great merit, 
and which, if properly brought out, the general public 
would be very glad to hear. But we cannot expect them 
to give up their daily bread and cheese to sit down and 
write operas which may never see the light. Nor is it 
advisable to confine the representations to new produc- 
tions only, or to the works of native composers. Let the 
directors explore every field, and give works of high 
class, contrasting them with new operas. And a wide 





choice is open in reviving the masterpieces of operatic 
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art which have been shelved to gratify the caprices of the 
prima donna. How many fine operas there are which 
have never been heard in England, and never will be 
under the present conditions of operatic management, 
which too frequently aims at vocal display and spectacular 
brilliancy rather than musical merit. A national opera, 
established on a solid and liberal basis for the legitimate 
purpose of advancing musical art, might do much in 
clearing away the mists of prejudice and partiality re- 
specting operatic works. It is absurd to the last degree 
that the thin and feeble operas of Donizetti, Bellini, and 
similar composers, should be worn threadbare, while 
important operas by composers of great ability are never 
seen in this country atall. Sometimes, in correspondence 
I receive from foreign cities, 1 read of the repeated per- 
formances of operas, the very names of which are un- 
known to English amateurs. There is plenty of work for 
a national opera todo. All that is wanted is good and 
liberal organisation. The excellent performance by the 
students of the Royal College of Music of Nicolai’s opera, 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, at the Savoy Theatre 
recently, is a proof that operatic ability is not wanting. 








CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES AND THEIR 
MATERIAL, 


By E. PAvER. 


CLAVECINISTES AND PIANISTS OF GERMANY, BOHEMIA, 
RUSSIA, POLAND, AND SCANDINAVIA. 


(Continued from page 150.) 


1757—1825. GELINEK, JOSEPH, Abbé, b. at Selcz (Bohemia), 
d, at Vienna. Pupil of Albrechtsberger. 
about 125 books of Variations, which enjoyed in their time 
great popularity ; Variations for four hands ; Sonatas, some 
of which are with accompaniment of Violin or Flute ; Trios, 
Fantasias, Marches, Dance-music, &c. 

1757—1831. PLEYEL, IGNAz JosEPH, b. at Ruppersthal, near 
Vienna, d. on his estate near Paris. Pupil of Haydn. Pro- 
lific composer of Concertos, Quartets, and Quintets ; Trios, 
about 100, some of which are Arrangements ; Sonatas for 
Piano and Violin ; Solo Sonatas and easy Sonatinas ; Varia- 
tions, easy Pieces, Dances, Rondos (of these ‘‘ 4 Rondos 
favoris” are still used for teaching). Pleyel became (#807) 
manufacturer of pianos in Paris. His works are written in 
an easy, fluent, and smooth style, in the manner of his teacher 
Haydn, but without possessing great or lasting merit. 

1761—1812, DusseK, JOHANN LapiIsLaus, b. at Czaslau 
(Bohemia), d. at Paris. He enjoyed the advice of Em- 
manuel Bach, but was not his pupil. Excellent performer, 
and decided great talent for composition. Composer of 12 
Concertos ; Quintet, Op. 41; Quartet, Op. 56. Of Trios 
he has written about 30, generally called Sonatas for Piano, 
Violin, and Violoncello (ad /:d:tum) ; about 40 to 50 Sonatas 
for Piano and Violin ; 12 Sonatinas, ditto ; 26 Solo Sonatas, 
of which Op. 10, No. 1, Op. 23, Op. 35, I., II., III., Op. 

39, No. 3, Op. 44, Op. 45, No. 1, Op. 61, Op. 70, Op. 77, 

‘* La Chasse,’ are the best; six Sonatinas ; shorter pieces 
like ‘‘ La Consolation,” Op. 62; Fantasias and Fugues ; 
Variations (Partant pour la Syrie), Rondeaux ; Legons pro- 
gressives (some of these are very good and well written) ; 
vreludes ; Dances (Valses, Anglaises, Contredanses) ; Bataille 
naval; Tableaux de la situation de Marie Antoinette ; five 
Sonatas and three Sonatinas for four hands; three Fugues a 
la Camera ; Concerto for two Pianos; Sonata, Op. 38, for 
ditto; Duets for ditto; Op. 11, Op. 36; the second -Piano 
of these can also be performed on the Harp; two Duos 
faciles (two Pianos). With exception of the Sonatas, Op. 61 
(Elegy on the death of Prince Louis Ferdinand of Prussia), 
Op. 70 (le Retour 4 Paris), Op 77 (L’invocation and La 
Consolation), very little of his many works are still popular. 

1764(65 ?)—1823. STEIBELT, DANIEL, b. at Berlin, d. at St. 
Petersburg. Pupil of Kirnberger. Excellent performer. 


Composer of 





Composer of seven Concertos for the Piano; the third Con- 
certo in E, Op. 35, contains the still-used Rondo, ‘* The 
Storm ;” the Sixth is called ‘* Voyage sur le Mont Bernard ;” 
the Seventh is a Concert militaire, with ¢wo Orchestras, 
Quintets and Quartets for Piano and Strings ; about thirty 
Trios (the accompaniment often ad /ibitum) ; of these, Op. 36, 
**Le Combat naval,’ with Violin, Violoncello, and Tam- 
bourin ad “ibitum, enjoyed great popularity. About 100 
Sonatas for Piano and Violin or Flute ; 40 to 45 Solo Sonatas 
and several easy Sonatinas—several of the Solo Sonatas have 
remarkable titles, such as ‘‘ Défaite des Espagnols par l’armée 
francaise” ; Sonate militaire; many Fantasias ; Variations, 
Marches, Dances, and Rondos (‘‘ La Bataille de Gemappe 
et de Meerwinden,” ‘‘ The Destruction of Moscow; ** Le 
Rappel de l’armée,” &c. ; Bacchanales for Piano, Tambourin, 
and Triangle; 50 Etudes, Op. 78; 12 easy Exercises. Of 
Steibelt’s works only very few are still used. His Etudes 
possess a certain merit, but cannot be compared with those 
_of J. B. Cramer. 

1765—1814. HIMMEL, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH, b. at Treuen- 
brietzen (Brandenburg), d. at Berlin. Composer of a Con- 
certo in D; Sextet in D3; Quatuor; six Trios; Sonata for 
Piano and Violin or Flute, Op. 14; Sonata for two Pianos ; 
a Duet Sonata (posth.) ; Fantasias, Variations, Marches. 
Himmel is best known as the Composer of the popular 
‘* Singspiel ” (Operetta), Fanchon. 

1764—1825. LAuUSKA, FRANZ SERAPHINUS, b. at Brinn, d. 
at Berlin. Pupil of Albrechtsberger. Excellent Pianist ; 
composer of about twenty-four Solo Sonatas; Sonata with 
Violoncello, Op. 28 ; Pieces for four hands; Rondos, Varia- 
tions, Polonaises, and author ofa method to play the Piano. 
Lauska was the teacher (on the Piano) of Meyerbeer, and 
friend of Weber, who dedicated his second Sonata, Op. 39, 
to him. 

1764—-1839. LENTZ, GERHARD, b. at Cologne, d. at Warsaw. 
Pupil of his father, an excellent Organist. Eminent per- 
former ; composer of three Concertos (Paris) ; nine Trios ; 
Sonatas, with Violin or Flute ; Sonata for four hands ; Pre- 
ludes, Variations, 

1766—1807. EBERL, ANTON, b. at Vienna, d. there. Com- 
poser of two Concertos (Op. 32, Op. 40). Concerto for two 
Pianos, Op. 45 ; Sextuor ; Quintets (two) ; Quartets (two) ; 
Trios (six) ; Duos for Piano and Violin or Flute, or Violon- 
cello; Solo Sonatas (six); Fantasia, Op. 28; Caprices ; 
Toccata, &c.; Sonatas for four hands (two); Variations ; 
one set on the air, ‘‘Zu Steffen sprach in Traume,” by 
Umlauff, was published (1792), under the name of Mozart. 

1767—1817.. MU.Ler, AuGusr EBERHARD, b. at Nordheim 
(Hanover), d. at Weimar. Excellent performer, particularly 
of Mozart’s Concertos, for which he wrote good Cadenzas, 
and distinguished composer of Concertos (two), Sonatas. 
(twenty) Trio, Sonatas with Violin (two), Caprices (fifteen)— 
these are most excellent, instructive, and useful pieces for 
teaching ; Variations ; Waltzes. Author of a well-known 
Pianoforte School, which is still used. Sonates progressives, 
as a Supplement of his School. 

1770—1827. BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG VAN, b. at Bonn, on the 
Rhine, d. at Vienna. Pupil of Neefe, Haydn, Salieri, and 
Albrechtsberger. Concertos (five), Op. 15, 19, 37, 58, and 
73. The Concerto, Op. 61, is arranged by the Composer, 
originally written for the violin ; Concerto for Piano, Violin, 
and Violoncello, Op. 56. Fantasia for Piano, Orchestra, 
and Chorus, Op. 80. Rondo for Piano and Orchestra, B flat 
(posthumous work, finished by Czerny). Quintet for Piano, 
Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, and Bassoon, also arranged as Quartet 
for Piano, Violin, Viola, and Violoncello, Op. 16 ; three 
Quartets for ditto (posthumous works); Trios, Op. 1, L,, 
II., III. ; Trio for Piano, Clarinet, and Violoncello, Op. 11 ; 
Trio, Op. 70, I., II. ; Trio, B flat, Op. 97; Trio in & flat 
(posthumous work) ; Trio, one movement only (posthumous 
work) ; fourteen Variations for Piano, Violin, and Violon- 
cello, Op. 44; Variations, Op. 121, for ditto on the air, 
“Ich bin der Schneider Kakadu,” from the opera ‘‘ Die 
Schwestern von Prag,” by Wenzel Miiller ; Sonatas for Piano 
and Violin ; Op. 12, I., II., III. ; Sonata, Op. 23; ditto, 
Op, 24; ditto, Op. 30, I., IL, IIl.; Op. 47 (the so-called 
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Kreutzer Sonata), Op. 96, inG; Rondo in G ; Variations 
(12), on an air of Mozart’s ‘‘Figaro ”; Sonatas for Piano and 
Violoncello, Op. 5, I., II. ; Op. 69, A major; Op. 102, I., 
II. ; Variations (12), Op. 66, on an air of Mozart's ‘‘ Zauber- 
flote” ; Variations (12) on the Air, “See the Conquering 
Hero,” from Handel’s ‘ Judas Maccabceus ;” Variations (7), 
on the air ‘‘ Bei Mannern,” from Mozart’s ‘“ Zauberfléte ;” 
Sonata for Piano and Horn, Op. 17 ; Sonata for four hands, 
Op. 6.; Marches (3), for ditto; Variations on an air by 
Count Waldstein ; Variations on Beethoven’s Song, ‘‘Ich 
denke dein ;” Solo Sonatas, Op. 2, I., II., III.; Op. 7 ; Op. 
10, I., II., III. ; Op. 13 (Sonata pathétique) ; Op. 14, L., II. ; 
Op. 22; Op. 26(with the Funeral March) ; Op. 27, I., II.; 
Op. 28 (Pastoral Sonata) ; Op. 31, I., IL., III. ; Op. 49, L., 
II. (Easy) ; Op. 53 (Walstein), Op. 54; Op. 57 (Appassion- 
ata); Op. 78; Op. 79; Op. 81, les Adieux, &c.; Op. 
90; Op. ror; Op. 106 (for the Hammerclavier) ; Op. 
109; Op. 110; Op. 111; Sonatas (3), composed in his 
eleventh year; Easy Sonata (fragment), finished by Ferd. 
Ries ; Sonatinas (2) ; Variations (21 sets), of these seven sets 
are composed on original airs ; Bagatelles, Op. 33 (7), ditto, 
Op. 119 (11) ; ditto, Op. 126 (6) ; Rondos, c and G, Op. 51; 
Rondo a Capriccio, Op. 129; Andante (favori) in F ; Fan- 
tasia, Op. 77, in G minor ; Polonaise, Op. 89; Preludes (2), 
Op. 39; Rondo (easy); Minuet in F flat; Prelude in F 
minor ; Minuets (6) ; Landlerische Tiinze (Rustic Dances), 
seven ; six ditto; short piece in B flat; Cadenzas for two 
Concertos. 

1771—1858. CRAMER, JOHANN BapTIsTE, b. at Mannheim, 
d, at London. See ‘* English Pianists.” 

1772—1812. WOELFL, Jos«PH, b. at Salzburg, d. at London. 
Pupil of Leopold Mozart and Michael Haydn. Excellent 
performer. Composer of six Concertos, Op, 20, 26, 32, 43, 
49, and **Le Calme,” in £ flat; Trios (18); Duets with 
Violin or Flute (about thirty) ; Solo Sonatas (about thirty)— 
of these the best known are “Non plus ultra,” Op. 41, and 
‘*Le Diable 4 quatre,” Op. 50; Variations (a great num- 
ber) ; Fantasias and Fugues, Op. 9, Op. 28; Rondos, 
Dances; Sonatas for four hands; Duo for two Pianos ; 
Méthode de Piano, with 100 Studies, Op. 56; 24 Préludes, 
&e, &e. 

1772—1832. KLEINHEIM, FRANZ XAVER, b. at Windelheim 
(Wiirtemberg), d. at Pesth. Composer of Concertos ; Sonatas 
with Violin ; Fantasias ditto, Op. 19 ; Sonata for two Pianos ; 
Grand Sonata for four hands, Op. 12; Toccata and 
Variations. 

1773—1829. FISCHER, MICHAEL GOTTHARD, b. at Alack, 
near Erfurt, d. at Erfurt. Pupil of Kittel. Composer of 
Sonatas, Op. 3; Sonata for four hands, Op. 12; Capriccio ; 
Studies ; Quartet with Strings, Op. 6. 

1774—1850. TOMASCHEK, WENZISLAUS JOHANN, b. at Skutsch 
(Bohemia), d. at Prague. Composer of five Sonatas ; Rondos ; 
42 Eclogues (Op. 35, 39, 47, 51, 63, 66, and 83), en forme 
de danses pastorales. Rhapsodies, Op. 40 (six), Op. 41 (six), 
Op. 110 (three); Dithyramben (three), Op. 65; Allegri di 
Bravura (three); Op. 52 (three); Op. 84; Trio, Op. 7; 
Quartet, Op. 22; Concerto, Op. 18. Tomaschek was the 
teacher of Dreyschock, Schulhoff, Kittl, and others. 

1774—1842. WeEyYSE, CHRISTOPH ERNST FRIEDRICH, b. at 
Altona, d. at Copenhagen. Composer of three Sonatas ; 
eight Studies, Op. 51; four ditto, Op. 60 (very good and 
useful) ; Allegri di Bravura, Op. 1. The Studies deserve to 
he re-published. See Schumann’s remarks on them. 

1775 —1842. ANDRE, JOHANN ANTON, b. at Offenbach-on- 
Maine, d. there. Composer of Sonatas, Variations, Dances, 
Sonatinas, Sonata for four hands; Trio (Op. 17). Teacher 
of Aloys Schmitt. 

1776--1856. RiorTe, PHILIPP JACOB, b. at Trier, d. at Vienna. 
Composer of Concertos, Op. 8, Op. 15; Sonatas, with 
Violin, Op. 5, Op. 11; Rondos (two), Op. 12; Polonaise, 
Op. 13, for four hands; Fantasia and Variations with Or- 
chestra, Op. 4; Die Schlacht bei Leipzig,characteristic tone- 
picture, in its time very popular. 

1777--1839. BERGER, LUDWIG, b. at Berlin, d. there. Pupil 
of Muzio Clementi. ‘Teacher of Felix Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy, Wilhelm Taubert, Greulich, and others. Composer 





of four Sonatas, Op. 7, 9, 10, and 18 ; Concerto (without 
accompaniment), Op. 34; Studies (29), of considerable 
merit ; a goodly number of smaller pieces, of which the 
Toccata, Op. 6, and Alla Turca, Op. 8, enjoy a certain 
reputation ; Sonata for four hands, Op. 15. Hofmeister, 
of Leipzig, has published Berger’s complete works (11 books), 
1773—1837.. HUMMEL, JOHANN Nepomuk, b. at. Press- 
burg, d. at Weimar. Pupil of Mozart and Albrechtsberger. 
Teacher of Ferdinand Hiller, Adolph Henselt, J. Benedict, 
and Rudolph Willmers. Composer of Concertos, Op. 34, 
Op. 73 (Concertino), Op. 85 (A minor), Op. 89 (B minor). 
Op. 110 (Les Adieux); Op. 113 (A flat) ; Concerto in F 
(posthumous) ; Concerto with Violin, Op. 17; Rondos (with 
accompaniment of the orchestra), Op. 56, 98, 117, 127; 
Variations with ditto, Op. 6, 97, 115, and Grande Fantaisie, 
Op. 116; Grand Septuor, Op. 74, for Piano, Flute, Oboe. 
Horn, Viola, Violoncello, and Double Bass ; Septuor mili- 
taire, for Piano, Flute, Violin, Clarinet, Trumpet, Violon- 
cello, and Double Bass; Quintet (with strings), Op. 87; 
Quartet (with strings), Op. posthumous; Trios (seven) ; 
Adagio, Variations, and Rondo (‘*Schéne Minka”), Piano, 
Flute, and Violoncello, Op. 78 ; Sonatas (eight), with Violin ; 
Sonata with: Violoncello, Op. 104; Solo Sonatas, Op. 13, 
20, 30 (38), 81, 106; also three Sonatas without number, 
and a Sonata, Op. 2, in C; Fantasia, Op. 18 ; Studies (sixty 
from the great Pianoforte Method) ; Preludes in all major 
and minor keys; 24 Etudes, Op. 125 (very good). About 
eight books of Variations, and ten books of Rondos (Op. 11, 
109, and 120); La bella Capricciosa, Op. 55 ; Caprices and 
Bagatelles ; easy Pieces; a good many (excellent Dances), 
Amusements, &c. ; Grande Sonate 4 4 mains, Op. 92 (justly 
celebrated) ; Sonata on Divertissement, Op. 51; Notturno 
(with two horns ad /bitum), Op. 99. Complete Editions 
have been issued by Richault, Paris, and Breitkopf and 
Hartel, Leipzig. 
(To be continued.) 
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MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
A NEW choir of male voices, bearing the name of “ Teu- 


tonia,” has been instituted here. Ilts conductor is Herr 
Otto Kirmse, and the first concert took place at the 
Albert Hall, on the 11th of June. The programme was, 
on the whole, well rendered by the choir; but was, we 
think, an ill-chosen one. The concert commenced with a 
long and rather tedious, although clever, Sonata for four 
hands on the organ, by Gustav Merkel, rendered by 
Fraulein Klamroth and Herr Stéve. This was followed 
by a “Sanctus and Benedictus” by Tschirch, which was 
of still less musical interest, giving the impression that it 
had been written some fifty years ago, and in some out- 
of-the-way town. We enjoyed Herr Hans Sitt’s rendering 
on the violin of an Elegy by Rheinberger and an Air by 
Goldmark, although these compositions were also some- 
what of the character of the above-mentioned ones. Frau 
Dr. Kohut-Mannstein made her dééu¢ in Leipzig with 
Rezia’s Aria from Weber’s Oderon, “Ocean du Unge- 
heuer,” and songs by Brahms, Bendel, and Lassen ; she 
possesses a very good voice, but little musical taste. 

The “Verein der Musik-Lehrer und Lehrerinnen,” 
whose object is to help members in case of illness, gave a 
soirée, in which only compositions by members of the 
Verein were executed. They consisted of a happily- 
inspired Sonata for pianoforte and violin by Willy Reh- 
berg; a very pretty Serenata for string instruments by 
Ferdinand Thieriot, who has been since some time resi- 
dent in Leipzig, and has repeatedly drawn attention to 
himself ; during the last concert season we heard a very 
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fresh overture of his at the Gewandhaus. The concert 
further comprised some variations by Hermann Spielter, 
which we thought more worked than spontaneously com- 
posed, and songs by Tyson-Wolff, Paul, Vogel, and 
Reckendorf, of which the first-named pleased most. 

The Opera, which has repeatedly been obliged to close 
on account of general mourning, has at last repeated the 
Nibelungen, by Richard Wagner, and gained thereby 
more laurels than money, for the. performances were but 
sparsely attended. Better results were obtained by the 
performance of the Wi/dschitz, by Lortzing, which after 
long remaining shelved, was greeted with great and well- 
merited applause. Frau Baumann and Herren Grengg 
and Schelper sang excellently. 

The concert of the Riedel-Verein, that was postponed 
on account of the death of the founder and conductor of 
the Verein, was given last week under the conductor- 
ship of Herr Professor D. Hermann Kretzschmar. This 
gentleman is conductor of the University and organist at 
the St. Paul’s Church, and has now been chosen as 
Riedel’s successor. We believe the nomination will prove 
a very good one. The programme of the concert was 
retained just as Riedel planned it, but was preceded, in 
honour of the deceased, by his Machtgesang. This little 
piece, originally written for string orchestra, has been 
transcribed for the organ. The programme showed again 
the deceased conductor’s predilection for the venerable 
old composers, such as Palestrina, Marcello, Eccard, and 
Clari, and for the modern composers of the newest turn, 
such as Sgambati, Peter Cornelius, Willner, and Liszt. 
The Verein sang correctly, as usual; but the intonation 
was not always quite correct. : 

The “ Minnergesangvereine ”:- have the summer all to 
themselves. Every year they give a so-called “ Sommer- 
fest,” which is really a cohcert given in the open air, when 
the weather permits, followed by social games, dancing, 
&c. The Leipziger Lehrer-Gesang- Verein made the 
commencement this year, and the “ Paulus” and “ Arion” 
will follow soon. We heard a composition of Rhein- 
berger’s, entitled Roland’s Horn, which is neither grand 
nor trivial. It appears to us that this highly-gifted com- 
poser writes too much. Another novelty was Heinrich 
Zillner’s Fest der Rebenbliithe, which contains too many 
reminiscences of Wagner to claim originality. The 4/pen- 
stimmen aus Oesterreich, by Weinwurm, made a good 
impression upon us, more especially when compared with 
the chorus of Weinzierl. Some Volkslieder completed the 
programme. The Verein sang, under the ddZon of its 
able conductor, Herr Siegert, for the most part very satis- 
factorily, failing but once, in the chorus by Weinzierl. 
We regret that the conductor is not more happy in the 
compilation of ‘his programmes ; he very seldom intro- 
duces a work by Weber, Kreutzer, Mendelssohn, or 
Schumann, nor do the modern composers, such as Bruch, 
Gernsheim, Reinecke, &c., find more favour with him; 
his great preference seems to be for Peter Cornelius, 
whose music he cultivates to a greater extent than is due 
to it. 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 

July, 1888. 
OUR musical season being, as usual at this time, “as 
dead as a door-nail,” and having therefore nothing to 
report on the artistic effusions of the soul, I shall speak 
of the bones of the dead—the removal of Beethoven’s 
earthly remains from the churchyard at Wahring—owing 
to the merciless inroad of brick and mortar upon that 
picturesque spot, their resting-place for the last sixty-one 
years, containing many tombs of historical interest—to 





the Central Cemetery near the town, where the great 
composer had spent thirty-five years of his epoc :-making 
existence. Of course only very few persons who had lived 
within the walls of the “ Kaiserstadt” contemporaneously 
with Beethoven survived to witness the recent funeral 
celebration, but the venerable buildings where he wrote 
his immortal works remain almost untouched. That the 
mournful procession which traversed the principal portion 
of our beautiful city, and in which the cultured section of 
our community was, of course, largely represented (in- 
cluding the relatives of the two daughters of Karl von 
Beethoven, nephew of the great Ludwig), was conducted 
with becoming dignity and reverence, goes without say- 
ing. Yet more might and should have been done in the 
way of outward pomp, in order to more adequately im- 
press also the masses with the importance and solemnity of 
the occasion. Indeed, that the composer of the wonderful 
Funeral March in the “ Eroica” Symphony, and a similar 
fine tone-picture in the A flat Sonata, should have been 
carried to his final repose unaccompanied by instru- 
mental music (only vocal music being performed during 
the procession and at the grave) seems incongruous, and, 
in this musical emporium far excellence almost incredible. 
A deep impression was however crea'ed by the funeral 
oration delivered at the grave with visible emotion by 
Bishop Angerer, who had attended the master’s first 
funeral as a boy of eleven, and likewise by a fine speech, 
spoken with magnificent expression, by our great Lewinsky 
of the Imperial Theatre, which drew tears from many 
listeners. After a few appropriate words added by Dr. 
v. Billing, Vice-President of the “Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde,” and Dr. Prix, Vice-Burgomaster, the impressive 
ceremonial ended with a splendid rendering of Beet- 
hoven’s chorus, “ Die Ehre Gottes,” conducted by Pro- 
fessor Joseph Hellmesberger. The vault is situate within 
a niche formed by shrubberies close to the monument 
erected to Mozart a short time ago, and an obelisk of 
white marble containing the simple, but eloquent, form of 
a lyre about the middle, and the single word “ Beet- 
hoven” engraved in large gilt German letters on the 
pedestal marks the spot in the centre of that vast 
necropolis. It is, however, not quite correct to suppose 
that Beethoven's remains had lain quite undisturbed since 
their original interment on the 29th March, 1827, at 
Wiaihring ; for, owing to the incipient decay of that grave 
they were, by order of the “Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde,” on the motion of two members of the Com- 
mittee, Joseph Hellmesberger and J. B. Krall, alos with 
those of Franz Schubert, exhumed on the 13th October, 
1863, transferred into new zinc coffins and replaced into 
the properly restored vaults. On that occasion the coffins 
of the two composers were opened in the presence of a 
large and distinguished gathering, a well-known artistic 
lady cut a lock from Beethoven’s head, a minute account 
of the well-preserved skeletons and casts of the skull were 
taken. Only about thirty persons were admitted within 
the cemetery at the recent last disinterment, and although 
Beethoven’s now much-decayed skeleton was only ex- 
posed for about ten minutes, a gentleman succeeded in 
taking a photograph by means of a portable camera. A 
faded laurel wreath and a small portion of ashes thrown 
down by the priest in 1863 were discovered on the lid of 
the tolerably well-preserved coffin, and some pieces of 
linen and trinkets that were found in the original wooden 
shell, and were placed in an iron box within the new zinc 
coffin in that year, remained intact. 

Passing from the dead musical hero to a happily only 
temporarily defunct institution, the Imperial Opera, we 
had from the 18th August, 1887, to the 15th June last, when 
the house closed for six weeks (until 1st August)—281 
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evening and 9 morning performances, including 63 operas 
by 31 composers, 17 ballets, and 3 dramatic performances. 
The operatic novelties were Massenet’s Cid, Verdi’s Otello, 
and Gluck’s operetta Die Maienkinigin, given seven, 
sixteen, and seven times respectively. Among the other 
operas the lion’s share again fell, as for some years past, 
to Richard Wagner with eight operas on thirty-two even- 
ings—-six operas by Verdi were played on 31, three by 
Gluck on 17, four by Meyerbeer on only 14 evenings. 
Nessler’s Trompeter von Sadkkingen was given 13 times, 
Kreutzer’s Nachtlager in Granada 12 times, and five 
operas by Mozart filled likewise 12 evenings. 

Just to finish somewhat more cheerfully, one word 
about the living, or rather one living, and very 
much alive to everything great and noble in musical art 
and literature—our distinguished confrére, Dr. Edward 
Hanslick, who, making good use of his holidays, and 
after meeting with a most enthusiastic reception and all 
kinds of ovations from the shining lights at the highly 
cultured Danish capital, has met with a similar hearty 
and flattering welcome at Stockholm, including the 
Swedish King himself. No sooner had His Majesty— 
just returned from his long journey—heard of the arrival 
of the famous critic than he invited him to the royal 
palace. The Doctor pleaded the temporary lack of a 
dress coat, but in vain. He was to appear in his tourist’s 
suit at his earliest convenience. After nearly an hour’s 
animated and interesting chat the music-loving potentate 
bade the eminent //térateur a most cordial good-bye, 
expressing a hope that he may carry with him a pleasant 
impression from Sweden to the Kaiserstadt. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THIS month’s Music Pages are devoted toa Valse Caprice 
by Cornelius Gurlitt, the first of two which make up this 
agreeable composer’s Op. 162. The melodic outlines are 
throughout graceful, in the candilene as well as in the florid 
passages. As to the harmony, it keeps free from the 
monotonous see-saw of the alternating chords of the tonic 
and dominant, whilst eschewing at the same time studied 
refinements. In short, all is natural, and the easy flow of 
the music nowhere disturbed. 








Rebiews, 
—eqe— 

Fantaisie pour Piano a quatre mains. Op. 11. Par 
EDUARD GRIEG. (Edition No. 6,922; net, Is. 6d.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

SINCE Grieg has been heard and seen, admired and 

fété in London, his compositions have obtained an addi- 

tional interest. Still further interest is added to the 
composition which we here recall to the reader’s mind, by 
the fact that the master has scored it for the orchestra 
for performance at this year’s Birmingham Music Fes- 
tival. The Fantaisie, Op. 11, however, did not stand in 
need of such additional interests in order to make it ap- 
preciated. It is indeed a strong work, grandly conceived 
and powerfully executed. Norwegian nationality and 
Grieg individuality have put their clear impress upon it. 





Canzonette amorose, all? Italiana, pour Piano. Op. 44. 
Par E. DEL VALLE DE Paz. (Edition No. 6,112; 
net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

SIGNOR DEL VALLE DE PAZ places at the head of each 


illustrates them by his music. It is a proceeding which 
deserves to be more frequently followed than it is, and 
which has been felicitously employed by the composer of 
the Canzonette amorose—an Allegro moderato to a Stor- 
nello Toscano, an Adlegretto melancolico to a Ritornello 
Romanesco, an Ad/egro to a Canzone Abruzzese, a Con 
moto to a Stornello Toscano, a Larghetto alla Siciliana 
to an Aria Siciliana, and an Adlegretto con grazia to a 
Stornello Toscano. 





Symphony in A major. Op. 92. By LOUIS VAN BEET- 
HOVEN. Arranged for Piano Solo by E. PAUER. 
(Edition No. 8,036g,; net, Is. 6d.) London: Augener 
& Co. 

THE post of critic becomes a sinecure in the case of a 
Beethoven Symphony arranged by E. Pauer. This re- 
mark may have fallen from our pen before, but we cannot 
help repeating it on an occasion when we are struck with 
its truth more forcibly than ever. Beethoven's seventh 
symphony is one of his ripest and happiest productions, 
and Mr. Pauer’s arrangement is one of the best possible. 
In saying “it is one of the best possible,” we have in 
our mind the restrictions which the avoidance of technical 
difficulties necessitated. 


Symphony No. 4 in G major by Joseph Haydn. Arranged 
by MAX PAUER. (Edition No. 6,183¢; net, Is.) 
London: Augener & Co. 


THE symphony before us is the one called in England 
“The Surprise,” and in Germany “ Mit dem Pauken- 
schlag” (With the Kettle-drum Beat). It is one of the 
twelve symphonies composed for the Solomon concerts, 
and appears as No. 6 in the Breitkopf and Hirtel edition. 
We need not point out what everybody knows, that this 
is one of the most popular of tlhe master’s works of this 
class; nor enlarge on the unsurpassed and inimitable 
naiveness and sprightliness of the music, in which all and 
everything seems absolutely spontaneous. The names 
of the composer and of the work are a sufficiently potent 
charm. 





Schmetterlinge (Papillons), drei Salonstiicke fiir das 
Pianoforte. Von CORNELIUS GURLITT. London: 
Augener & Co. 


CORNELIUS GURLITT has given us again in his “ Butter- 
flies” a charming opus (158). We cannot make up our 
mind as to which of the three bright, graceful pieces is 
the prettiest, but we have no hesitation in saying that 
they are all of them exceedingly pretty, and very easy 
into the bargain. The first is an Allegretto grazioso, 2, 
G major; the second an Allegretto con moto, 4, E flat 
major; and the third an Ad/egretto grazioso, +, D flat 
major, preceded by a few bars Com moto. 





Sérénade Espagnole, pour Piano. Op. 242. Par FRITZ 


KIRCHNER. London: Augener & Co. 


WHETHER there is anything Spanish in this piece we do 
not know, although we could imagine it. But whether 
there is or not, the piece has certainly the air and ring 
of a serenade, and so sweet and insinuating is this 
serenade that we cannot think that it could have any 
other but the most engaging effect on the person for 





of the six pieces of his Op. 44 some Italian verses, and 





whose benefit it is performed. 
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La Petite Coquette. Valse. Op. 14. No. 2. Par 


EDUARD PoTyjEes. London: Augener & Co. 
UNLESS we are greatly mistaken, lovers of dance music 
will give a good reception to this piquant little waltz in 
B flat major. We shall let it make its way into the world 
without further comment of ours. 





Bunte Blatter (“ Leaves of Varied Hues”). Kleine Ton- 
stiicke fiir das Pianoforte zu vier Hianden. Op. 
163. Von CORNELIUS GURLITT. London : Augener 
& Co. 

WE have before us Nos. 1 and 2 of aseries of twelve 

“little compositions” for four hands. The first is a 

cheerful March, and the second a dainty Gavotte. For 

the production of music which is musicianly as well as 
pretty and easy, Gurlitt has not his fellow. We recom- 
mend his Op. 163 to teachers. 





Pezst Originali per Organo. Libro 1X. Composti da 
FILIPPO CAPOccI. (Edition No. 8,7427, net, 1s. 6d.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

THE ninth book of Signor Capocci’s organ pieces brings 

much that is good and interesting ; it is, in fact, one of 

the best of the books that have as yet appeared. Of the 

Offertorio, Fuga, Fantasia, Larghetto, Minuetto, the first 

and third have taken our fancy ; the Mznue/, however, is 

sure to make many friends, nor do we think the Lar- 
ghetto and Fugue will remain friendless. 





Tench White’s Organ, Harmonium, and American 
Organ Library. Book II. Composed by TENCH 
JAMES WHITE, Canterbury: TENCH WHITE. 

THE invention of these twelve short pieces is not par- 

ticularly striking, and the composer’s power of developing 

his ideas is undeveloped. But, apart from these con- 
siderations, one may commend their simplicity, melodious- 
ness, and correctness. 





Zwei Suiten nach Hindel schen Original Compositionen 
fiir Zwei Violinen und bezifferten Bass in freier 
Bearbeitung fiir Violine und Pianoforte. Von Gus- 
TAV JENSEN. (Edition No. 7,378a, 4., each, net, Is.) 
London: Augener & Co. 


THESE “Two Suites, freely arranged by Gustav Jensen for 
Violin and Pianoforte after Original Compositions by 
Handel for two Violins and Figured Bass,” charmingly 
illustrate the great Saxon master’s characteristic qualities 
—noble simplicity, manly vigour, and massive breadth. 
The first Suite, in D major, consists of a Marche (Allegro 
maestoso), a Largo, a Gavotte, a Musette,and a Rondeau; 
the second Suite, in E minor, of an Al/lemande,a Sara- 
bande, a Rondeau, and a Gavotte. They abound in tune- 
fulness, both of the rhythmic dance and broad cantzlena 
kind. Herr Jensen’s part of the work is admirably done. 





To Maggie, and My love, Annie. Songs. The words by 
Mrs. CRAIK. The Music by W. H. Squire. Lon- 
don: Augener & Co. 

THESE are two pretty songs which attract especially by 

their unpretentiousness and amiable naturalness. The 


music seems the spontaneous expression of a musical 
nature, and consequently presents itself with a certain 
grace. 

o> 





Four Songs, the words by OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
the music by CHARLES Hosy. London: Augener 
& Co. 


Mr. Hopsy’s four songs—“L’inconnue,” “Under the 
Violets,” “Sweet Mary,” and “ The Parting Word ”— 
deserve first of all commendation for the careful style in 
which they are written. But also considered with regard 
to charm of melody and interest of accompaniment, they 
will not be found wanting. Now and then, however, 
they lay themselves open to the reproach of being some- 
what forced, although they are never so in an offensive 
degree. 





The Mad Lovers Song; Love's Memories; Friend 
Sorrow; To Myra; the words respectively by CH. 
DIBDIN, T. K. HERVEY, A. A. PROCTER, and LorD 
LANSDOWNE, the music by A. WELLESLEY BATSON. 
London : Novello, Ewer & Co. 

OF these well-written songs we like especially “ Friend 

Sorrow” and “To Myra;” we care less for “ Love’s 

Memories,’ and regret the presence of the G major 

passage in “ The Mad Lover’s Song.” 





Zigeunerlied fiir vierstimmigen gemischten Chor. Von 
FR, WILH. JAHNS. Leipzig: Hans Licht. 

THIS Op. 70 of Professor Jahns, for soprano, alto, tenor, 

and bass, will, on account of its pleasing freshness and 

lightheartedness, receive a hearty welcome. 





Quattro Canzonette Toscane con accompagnamento di 
pianoforte. Di CENTADELLA MOREA. (Edition No, 
8,828 ; net, Is.). London: Augener & Co. 

ALTHOUGH written to Italian words, Signor Centa della 

Morea’s music is not distinctively Italian. But though 

not distinctively Italian, it is nevertheless thoroughly 

melodious and simply accompanied. The whole cast of 

the compositions—the third of which is in Zempo di 

valsero, and the second and fourth of which belong like- 

wise to the waltz genus—is emphatically popular. 





The Stars are fading. Aubade. The words by CLAXSON 
BELLAMY, the music by J. E. WEBSTER. London: 
Augener & Co. 

A PLEASING composition in the English drawing-room 

ballad style, simple in the flowing melody and in the 

obvious accompaniment. 


Ten Two-part Songs. By FRANZ ABT. Dundee: 


Methven Simpson & Co. 

ABT’s easy melodious style is too well known to require 
description. We, therefore, shall confine ourselves to 
saying that these ten two-part songs are characteristic 
and favourable specimens of it. 





Songs of Moor and Mountain. Twelve Two-part Songs 
for Female Voices, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
Op. 19, ¢, /,.g,4, 2%. (Each from 3d. to 4d.) By HERBERT 
F. SHARPE. London: Augener & Co. 

“HARK to the Wind,” “The Firs are sighing,” “The 

Witches’ Glen,” “See! the rustling Torrent,” and “On 

the Mountain Crest,” are the five two-part songs we have 

this month to review. There is a good deal of tone- 





painting in them, but not of the kind which is prompted 
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C. GURLITTS VALSE CAPRICE. 
Op. 162. N° 4. 
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by the childish desire of imitating with no other object 
than the pleasure of imitating. Tone-painting either 
forms merely the background of the picture, or, where it 
occupies a more forward position, it has itself a sound 
musical background. All the praise we bestowed on the 
earlier numbers we can reiterate with at least equal force 
in connection with the present ones. 


Motet. By F. MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. (Edition 
No. 4,344; net, 3d.) Chorusfrom A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. By F. MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. (Edition 
No. 4,345.; net, 6d.) Arranged for four Female Voices, 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment. By H. HEALE. 
London : Augener & Co. 

H. HEALE’s arrangements are effective. Mendelssohn’s 

compositions speak for themselves: they are excellent 

examples of his charming achievements in two branches 
of musical composition—namely, sacred and fairy music. 

To speak of fairy music as a branch of musical compo- 

sition may appear extravagant, but Mendelssohn has 

raised fairy music to an importance which almost, if not 
wholly, justifies the expression. 


Motet for Forty Voices. By THOMAS TALLIS. Edited 
by A. H. Mann. London: Weekes & Co. 
HITHERTO comparatively few of those who glibly talked 
about Thomas Tallis’s forty-part motet had seen it ; now, 
however, that Mr. Mann has brought this interesting 
monument of English art within easy reach of everyone, 
there is no longer any excuse for such unacquaintance with 
the thing itself. We shall not here attempt to describe 
the composition, but refer the reader to Mr. Mann’s 
publication, which, besides the motet, contains some ac- 
ceptable historical notes. Thanks are due to the editor 

for the service he has done to music and musicians, 


The Musical Profession. By HENRY FISHER. London: 
J. Curwen & Sons. 
THE chapters on “ Legal Matters,” “ Public Music Schools,” 
‘Public Examinations in Music,” and “ Text-books for 
Professional Examinations,” will, on account of the in- 
formation they contain, be generally appreciated. We 
are not quite so sanguine with regard to most of the other 
chapters, which are a farrago of opinions collected by the 
author and interlarded with his own reflections. We our- 
selves are inclined to think that, with a few exceptions, 
these opinions are commonplace and were not worth 
quoting, and that the various discussions are absolutely 
inconclusive. Moreover, it would have been more to our 
taste if there had been in the book more about art and 
less about business, more about study and less about 
examinations, more about acquirements and achievements 
and less about certificates and degrees. But if the author 
spins out his chapters to unnecessary lengths, he does so 
with a fluent pen; and if he contributes little to the solu- 
tion of important artistic questions, he has at least the 
merit of calling attention to them. It is hardly necessary 
to say that we do not always agree with Dr. Fisher. The 
following sentences, for instance, are among those against 
which we protest :—“ So we can admire and enjoy the 
sonatas of Mozart and Beethoven for their intrinsic merits, 
but could we become enthusiastic over those of Dussek, 
or even Clementi, if it were not for the reverence which 
we pay to the name, Sonata? Very many so-called 
drawing-room pieces by recent composers, which are de- 
spised by purists, are infinitely superior to the dreary 





pedantic lucubrations which include a considerable pro- 
portion of the compositions of Dussek, Clementi, and 
other writers,” 


A Manual of Orchestration. By HAMILTON CLARKE. 
London : J. Curwen & Sons. 

THIs brightly if somewhat diffusely written little book is 
not so much a treatise on as talk about orchestration. 
Serious students should take up a more thorough work, 
but others may read Mr. Clarke’s manual with profit as 
well as with pleasure. It must be admitted that the 
author has in a certain sense and to a considerable extent 
succeeded in the object he aimed at in writing the booklet, 
which, as the title-page sets forth, was “designed especi- 
ally to enable amateurs to .follow intelligently the per- 
formance of orchestral music.” 


The Musical Year-Book of the United States. Volume V. 
Season of 1887—1888. Boston: Alfred Mudge 
& Son. 
Mr. G. H. WILSON, the compiler of the “ Year-Book,” 
has done well in the preceding volumes, but better in the 
present one. Still, he is not quite satisfied, and anxious 
to make further improvements in future volumes. The 
developing musical life of the United States cannot be 
indifferent to us, and here an opportunity is offered us to 
watch its conditions and course. Among the notable 
features of the work are “the list of new American com- 
positions and the table of first performances both in this 
country [z.e., the United States] and abroad.” 


Wie hiren wir Musik? Drei Vortrige von Dr. HUGO 

RIEMANN. Leipzig: Max Hesse. 
IT is to be hoped that Dr. Riemann’s three lectures will 
be widely read, for they treat a difficult subject on which 
there exists much ignorance, with great acuteness and 
clearness. The three lectures are respectively concerned 
with “Elementary Factors: Tonal Pitch, Tonal Force, 
Tonal Manner of Movement ;” “ Formative Principles : 
Harmony and Rhythm;” “ Associative Momenta : 
Characterisation, Tone-painting, Programme-music.” In 
the first lecture Dr. Riemann lays a solid foundation ; in 
the second (whatever he may say to the contrary) he 
flounders in the bog of allegory and other suchlike in- 
substantialities; and in the third he gets again on ferra 
jirma, and there establishes himself triumphantly. For 
the sake of the solid first and the excellent third lecture 
we wish the author would reconsider and rewrite the 
second. 








Concerts. 
by J. B. K, 


—— 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 
ALTHOUGH somewhat belated for want of space in our 
last number, a few lines of record are due to one of the 
most important events of this year’s musical season ;: the 
triennial “Handel Festival” at the Crystal Palace, more 
particularly as these performances were marked by ur- 
usual artistic excellence under the guidance of Herr 
August Manns (according to a facetious contemporary, 
the “Grand Old Manns of the C. P.”). For whilst 
the band, under such a practised orchestral conductor, 
was certain to be up to the mark, the singing of the 
chorus, numbering some 3,000 voices, besides 1,000 in- 
strumentalists (what a contrast to the 525 performers, 
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band and chorus included, at the first performance of 
‘Mr. Hiandel’s Oratorio” !), was conspicuous for greater 
precision and delicate observance of light and shade 
than probably on any previous occasion. And, of 
course, it is in the massive choruses that the interest 
of Handel’s music in general and of these colossal per- 
formances in particular chiefly culminates, by the side 
of which the efforts of even the best solo vocalists, in a 
locale where their voices must remain more or less 
ineffective, and, indeed, almost or absolutely inaudible to 
a very large section of the audience, are of greatly 
inferior importance. Probably for this reason, and a 
very potent one, this class of gigantic musical perform- 
ances finds no counterpart on the Continent. Not- 
withstanding such and other inevitable drawbacks, it is, 
however, satisfactory to find that Hiindel’s music attracted 
on the occasion under notice no less than 86,337 listeners 
to the Sydenham Glasshouse against 48,414 in 1857, 
81,319 in 1859, 68,544 in 1862 (Exhibition year), 59,434 
in 1865, 82,465 in 1868, 84,948 in 1871, 80,144 in 1874, 
74,134 in 1877, 79.743 in 1880, 87,784 in 1883, and 85,474 
in 1885. The works performed were :— The Messiah on the 
first, a judicious selection on the second, and Jsvae/ in 
Egypt as a most impressive and fitting close on the third 
day. The solo vocalists were :—Mesdames Albani, Nor- 
dica, Annie Marriott, Trebelli, and Patey, and MM. E. 
Lloyd, Barton McGuckin, Brereton, Bridson, and Santley. 
But how long is that farce of chorus and band applauding 
their own concerts to be tolerated? Not until the mem- 
bers of the Press (since conductors will not interfere) will 
combine to ignore all concerts where the performers 
usurp the right of becoming their own critics. 





RICHTER CONCERTS. 


THESE interesting concerts followed their successful 
career to a fitting and brilliant conclusion with Beet- 
hoven’s magnum opus, the Missa Solemnis in D, 
with the Misses Anna Williams and Lena Little and 
MM. E. Lloyd and Georg Henschel in the vocal solo 
parts. Points of mark in the intervening concerts since 
our last notice were a performance of that somewhat over- 
rated work—poor in its vocal, brilliant in its orchestral 
parts—Hector Berlioz’s Damnation de Faust, with Mrs. 
Mary Davies, and MM. E. Lloyd, Bantock Pierpoint, and 
Santley, as solo singers, some excerpts from R. Wagner’s 
Niebelungen (first time), and Joh. Seb. Bach’s interesting 
Concerto in F, for solo violin (played by Herr Schiever, 
the clever leader at these concerts), oboes, bassoon, horns, 
and strings, being the first, and according to many, the 
best of the six “Brandenburg” concerti. That Herr 
Hans Richter is one of the most consummate living con- 
ductors, gifted with a phenomenal memory, that he 
understands how to extract effects from his band like no 
other London conductor, and that consequently an un- 
usually high standard of excellence (as far as in the case 
of Beethoven’s Mass the almost superhuman vocal diffi- 
culties of the work allow) is maintained at these concerts 
is known to,'and fully appreciated by, every true amateur. 
It remains, therefore, only to wish Herr Richter a happy 
return for the resumption of these concerts in May next. 
But one word more anent the Missa Solemnis. A promi- 
nent contemporary pleases to style Beethoven, whose 
every note was inspiration—from the heart to the heart — 
the “sphinx of music!” and the Mass, in which the 
music, if ever, explains itself by its wonderful illustration 
of the text, an unsolvable “riddle!” Surely this sounds 
as if written some three-quarters of a century ago! 
According to the same writer “ Beethoven screamed the 


we read in another paper, wrote so high for the voices 
BECAUSE HE WAS DEAF! Does this tendency to soar 
towards the highest pitch, equally observable in the 
master’s latest pianoforte works and string quartets (and 
which, by the way, was considerably below our own) not 
perhaps rather indicate a striving after the realisation by 
all physical means of an ideal ever unattainable even to 
the greatest? And with regard to “feeling thankful the 
work has no fellow amongst compositions that must be 
mastered and performed,” what about J. S. Bach's “ High 
Mass” in B minor? Which of the two great works, we 
wonder, is the hardest to sing? That Beethoven’s is, on 
the whole, immeasurably the most EFFECTIVE to modern 
ears, the most overpowering to souls that can feel, there 
can be no reasonable doubt. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 

THE Royal College of Music—which had already by simi- 
lar performances evidenced its praiseworthy zeal on behalf 
of the operatic talent amongst its pupils—produced Otto 
Nicolai’s comic opera, Zhe Merry Wives of Windsor, at 
the Savoy Theatre—an excellent choice, as this work 
(with the exception of the difficult vé/e of Falstaff, requiring 
an artist “to the manner born ”) lends itself better than 
many others to a purpose of this kind. A satisfactory all- 
round rendering of Nicolai’s chef d’a@uvre was the result, 
in which the Misses Annie Roberts, Emily Squire, Maggie 
Davies, and MM. L. M. Kilby, W. C. Millward, A. C. 
Peach, Adams-Owen, and Daniel Price, who had attracted 
some measure of attention both as a singer and actor on 
previous occasions, took the principal parts. Consider- 
able credit is due to the orchestra, composed of the 
students and some professors of the college, under Dr. C. 
V. Stanford’s painstaking conductorship ; and to a very 
large extent also to Mr. Arthur Cecil (successor to Mrs. 
Kendal, who had contributed so much towards the 
success of the previous representations) for his important 
share in the training and supervision of the dramatic 
element of the performance, in which the ballet danced 
by Fraulein Katti Lanner’s juvenile pupils was also an 
attractive feature. 


SIR CHARLES HALLE’S CHAMBER-MUSIC 
CONCERTS. 


Str CHARLES HALLE’s “ Chamber-music Concerts ”— 
which form a kind of “pendant” to Mr. Chappell’s 
classical “ Popular Concerts,” differing from the latter in 
the omission of any vocal adjuncture, but offering ev 
revanche an enlarged interest in respect of instrumental 
novelties—continued to draw numerous and appreciative 
audiences to St. James’s Hall, amongst novelties and 
seldom-heard works being Anton Dvorak’s Pianoforte 
Trio, Op. 65, in F minor. If the first movement suffers 
in its earlier portion from want of thematic interest and 
prolixity, it ends brilliantly with a fine climax ; the Poco 
Adagio is melodious, and in the fanciful Adlegretto 
Grazioso (the best movement) and the Fiza/e, both imbued 
with the spirit of Bohemian nationalism, the composer 
is thoroughly in his element. The Trio received, like the 
rest of the music, an excellent interpretation from Sir 
Charles Hallé, Frau Norman-Néruda, violin, and Herr 
Franz Néruda, violoncello, the last named two artists 
having, along with the concert-giver, taken the principal 
share in the performances throughout the series. “ Six 
pieces for Violin with Pianoforte accompaniment,” Op. 
37, introduced by Frau Norman-Néruda, and dedicated 
to that distinguished artist by the composer, Dr. A. C. 
Mackenzie, proved a work of great charm—full of melody, 





music in the notorious agonies of composition !”—or, as 


piquancy, and grace, combined with first-rate musicianship. 
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These pieces, so grateful for the solo-instrument and by no 
means difficult to play, should be welcome to amateurs of 
cultivated taste in search of attractive novelty. A Pianoforte 
Trio, No.3, in A minor (Op.26), dedicated to Madame Szar- 
vady, by Ed. Lalo, must have surprised those who looked 
merely for that captivating, but for the most part some- 
what effeminate and ephemeral prettiness, which is one of 
the chief characteristics of the modern French school, the 
trio being on the contrary distinguished by that vigour 
and boldness, amounting at times to genuine power, which 
belongs to the works of the best German composers. 
This Trio increases a desire for an early acquaintance 
with its composer’s opera Le Roi ad’ Ys, the latest, and ap- 
parently a genuine, Parisian success. A Pianoforte Trio 
(MS.) somewhat oddly styled “Intermezzo,” by Stephen 
Heller (erroneously described as a French composer by a 
contemporary, Heller having been born in Budapesth and 
educated at Vienna), bears, like all his too much neglected 
works, the cachet of a refined artist. The perhaps some- 
what overrated Robert Volckmann was represented by his 
seldom heard Trio in B flat minor (Op. 5); and the, if un- 
equal yet always melodious, attractive, and not nearly suffi- 
ciently exp/ozté Anton Rubinstein by his fine Trio, No. 4 
(Op. 85) in A minor. It is sincerely to be hoped that these 
model performances by the veteran dénéficiaire and his 
excellent associates may be continued next year and for 
many years to come. 


PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 

M. VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN gave a pianoforte recital at 
St. James’s Hall. Whilst most artists are apt to sober 
down as years go on, the inverse process appears to take 
place in the case of Vladimir de Pachmann. In his 
earlier days somewhat lacking in fire and impulse, he has 
become one of the most passionate performers. Added 
to this the finish of a ¢echnigue held for a long time past 
almost incapable of improvement, the net result is a 
degree of perfection equalled by very few, and surpassed 
probably by none of living pianists, even his somewhat 
marked demonstrativeness—objected to by some—be- 
coming almost we gualité when every note is felt, with 
the artist’s obvious desire to elicit a corresponding feeling 
in the listener. As a matter of fact, the audience was 
held spell-bound from the first bar to the last of a long 
recital, comprising a varied selection of pieces from Beet- 
hoven to Brahms, Rubinstein, von Biilow, F. Cowen, &c., 
and including the very charming set of variations com- 
posed by the artist’s gifted wife, and brought out at her 
own recital last year. That the great pianist’s appearance 
should be confined to one recital will have been an object 
of regret to most present. 

An interesting pianoforte recital was also given by 
Mr. E. H. Thorne, with the assistance of his obviously 
well-tutored pupils, at Princes’ Hall, commencing with a 
highly artistic performance by the dénéficiaire of one of 
Beethoven’s most beautiful and effective and at the same 
time most rarely heard earlier sonatas, Op. 10 in D (the 
opening theme foreshadowing the great pianoforte trio in 
the same key), in which the pianist displayed a crisp 
touch, clear execution, and a thorough grasp of the com- 
poser’s meaning. Rheinberger’s duet, Op. 15, for two 
pianofortes, although a most scholarly work, proved more 
interesting by reason of its comparative novelty than its 
melodic charm ; whilst a special effect was made by the 
Scottish set of Mr. Algernon Ashton’s both scholarly and 
melodiously attractive series of English, Scottish, and 
Irish dances, that is, original melodies in dance rhythm, 
worked out with the hand of a master. Mr. Thorne 
likewise introduced a clever “Sonata Elegica” of his 
own, containing many points of interest. , 





MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 

MLLE. JULIETTE FOLVILLE, the young Belgian artist, 
who has on several occasions exhibited her unusual gifts 
and attainments as an exquisite violinist, pianist, and 
remarkable composer, gave a farewell concert, by kind 
permission of Mrs. Huntington, of 40, Park Lane, under 
distinguished patronage, displaying a further musical 
accomplishment by a highly finished performance of 
Guilmant’s “Invocation” and a scholarly piece of her 
own on the organ, and distinguishing herself likewise in 
Chamber-music by taking the violin part in Mendels- 
sohn’s Pianoforte Trio in D minor. Her violin soli 
included the andante and finale from Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo, and on the piano of Chopin’s Sonata (first move- 
ment) in B flat minor, besides her own “ Réverie” and 
““Mer Phosphorescente,” transcribed from: her very 
charming “Orchestral Suites.” Mlle. de Lido sung the 
bénéficiares dainty “Berceuse” in finished style, Mr. 
Hollman delighted the audience with his own Romance, 
and Mazurka on the violoncello, Mr. George Cox added 
some very taking songs by that talented amateur Miss 
Rosalind Ellicott, and Signor Carlo Ducci acquitted him- 
self like a genuine artist at the piano in the Trio and 
as accompanist. 

FRAULEIN THEKLA FRIEDLANDER gave an evening 
concert at the Portman Rooms. This vocalist’s artistic 
merits, particularly in the interpretation of the German 
Lied are too well known to call for special comment. 
Sufficient to add, that the interest of the selection—made 
on this occasion from the vast treasure-store of lyric 
inspirations by Schubert, Schumann, Dvorak, Grieg, 
Liszt, &c.—was greatly enhanced by the unfamiliarity 
(somewhat to the discredit of some other resident 
vocalists) of many of them, such as, for instance, 
Schubert’s magnificent Machtstiick, Schumann’s Schone 
Fremde, &c. The regret at parting with such a singer 
(for we understand this to have been Fraulein Fried- 
linder’s farewell concert before her withdrawal to the 
“ Fatherland ”) must therefore be an object of proportion- 
ate regret to admirers of true poetry in vocal art. The 
bénéficiaire enjoyed the assistance of Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann and Signor A. Piatti, at the piano and violoncello 
respectively at this “short but sweet” concert, the 
responsible pianoforte accompaniments being cleverly 
executed by the last-named lady and Mr. C. Hopkins 
Ould. 








Musical Potes. 


—_o— 


WHATEVER interests us in the Paris Opéra lies in the 
future, the present has nothing but what is either stale or 
insipid. As to the future, we have to record that Mas- 
senet has undertaken to write a new work, C7rcé, for 
which Victorien Sardou has supplied the scenario, and 
Ph. Gille will furnish the verses. 


THE Opéra-Comique is now closed, but its director 
continues to lay in stock for the next season. ‘To-day we 
have to name: Czgué, the libretto by Jules Barbier (after 
Augier’s comedy), the music by Paul Gennevraye ; and 
Hitlda, the libretto by Charles Varrey and Michel Carré 
fils, the music by Albert Millet. 


NOVELTIES for the next season are: at the Théitre 
des Nouveautés, Venus d’Arles, the libretto by Paul 
Ferrier and Armand Liorat, the music by Louis Varney ; 
at the Folies- Dramatiques, La Petite ronde, by Audran ; 
and at the Bouffes Parisiens, Za Gardeuse d’Oies, by 
Lacome. 
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THE negotiations between MM. Carvalho and Bertrand 
(of the Eden-Théatre) relative to the foundation of a 
Théatre-Lyrique, continue and promise well. 

THERE were this year four competitors for the Prix de 
Rome. Of these, M. Erlanger, aged 26, obtained the 
Premier Grand Prix, and M. Dukas, aged 22, the Deux- 
iéme Grand Prix. Their task was the setting of a 
cantata, Vel/éda, the author of the words of which is 
Fernand Beissier. 


THE late Charles Valentin Alkan made two bequests 
to the Institute. The first was destined for the best 
executant of a composition for the pedal piano; the 
second for the best work inspired by a scene from Holy 
Scripture. But strange to say, the Institute declined 
the legacies. 


THE first performance of Wagner’s Die Fen took place 
at Munich on June 29th, and was received with loud 
applause. The opera, the libretto of which seems to be 
poor, is said to show all the weaknesses of youthful works. 
ut the music is dramatic, and also melodically fluent, 
though not original, and harmonically often piquant. In 
how far the good reception was due to the magnificent 
mounting the future will reveal. 


RUMOUR goes that Capellmeister Sucher is already 
weary of the position which he so recently took up. 
Should the rumour turn out to be well founded, the fact, 
combined with the precipitate retirement of Capellmeister 
Schroeder, would show that there must be something 
wrong in the administration of the Berlin Opera-house. 


THE following statistical notes concerning the Berlin 
Opera-house will be read with interest. During the 
season from September 1, 1887, to June 13, 1888, no 
less than 219 performances were given of 41 different 
works : 41 performances of 7 works by Wagner ; 24 per- 
formances of 4 works by Lortzing; 18 performances of 
3 works by Mozart ; 17 performances of 1 work by Ness- 
ler; 14 pager oy am of 3 works by Verdi; 13 perform- 
ances of 1 work by Bizet ; 12 performances of 3 works by 
Meyerbeer ; 12 performances of 2 works by Fletow ; 10 
performances of 1 work by Gounod ; 10 performances of 
2 works by Donizetti; 6 performances of 1 work by 
Weber ; 5 performances of 2 works by Auber; 4 per- 
formances of 1 work by Rehbaum, Nicolai, Riifer, Jon- 
ciéres, and Offenbach; 3 performances of 1 work by 
Beethoven, Marschner, and Hofmann ; 2 performances 
of 1 work by Gluck; and 1 performance of 1 work by 
Rossini and Bellini. The works most frequently per- 
formed were: Nessler’s Trompeter von Sachingen (17 
times) ; Lortzing’s Waffenschmied (15) ; Bizet’s Carmen 
(13) : Gounod’s Faust, Mozart’s Don Juan, and Wagner’s 
Lohengrin (10). 

DR. KRETZSCHMAR has been chosen by the Leipzig 
Riedel Verein as successor to Carl Riedel, whose death 
we announced last month. 

COBURG will treat itself next season to three novelties : 
Wagner’s Die Meistersinger, Mahler-Weber’s Die drei 
Pintos, and J. S. Gotthardt’s /duna. 

Reinhardt Ufman, a new opera by Franz Curti, has 
been accepted for performance by the Intendant of the 
Altenburg Court Theatre. 


AT Dresden died, on June 23rd, at the age of sixty, the 
composer and writer on music, Professor Dr. Emil Nau- 
mann. As composer he was less known than as a writer 
on music. His J/lustrated History of Music has been 
translated into English. Another work, very popular in 
Germany, is his Deutsche Tondichter von Bach bis auf 
die Gegenwart. Not long ago an opera of his, Lore/ey, 
was accepted for performance at the Berlin Opera House. 





THE Mozarteum in Salzburg intends to get up a Music 
Festival, the object of which is to obtain more funds for 
the music school, under J. F. Hummel, connected with the 
institution. 

A SUBSCRIPTION list will soon be opened for a monu- 
ment to Méhul, to be erected in the composer’s native 
place, Givet. 


ON June 28th died, at Berlin, J. C. Engel, director of 
Kroll’s Theater, a well-known character of the Prussian 
capital. By his management the establishment over 
which he presided was, artistically, considerably raised. 


THE vocal score of Wagner’s Die Feen has been pub- 
lished by E. Heckel of Mannheim. 


MUCH interest is felt in the project of a number of 
French musicians and literary men to make such ar- 
rangements as to secure the performance of a certain 
number of new operas regularly every year at the Rouen 
Theatre. How difficult it is to get new works performed 
in Paris every one knows. What is wanted, therefore, 
is a theatre more easy of access to composers, and not 
altogether out of the reach of the Parisian public, more 
especially the Parisian critics. 


THE theatrical manager Neumann has acquired the 
right of performance of Wagner’s Die Feen, and intends 
to get up a “Fairy Theatre,” in the répfertoire of which 
will also be Halévy’s Le Juzf errant. 


BENJAMIN GODDARD is writing a four-act opera on a 
libretto by M. Blau, entitled Dante et Béatrice ; Emmanuel 
Chabrier has taken in hand a libretto by Catulle Mendés, 
La Fiancée de Corinthe (after Goethe’s poem). 


JUDGING by the eagerness with which seats for the 
first evenings were engaged, the Bayreuth performances 
exercise this year a greater attraction than they have 
done since the opening of the Festspielhaus. The re- 
ports of the first performances that have reached us 
speak very favourably of the artistic execution. 


THE death is announced of Hermann Levi, the well- 
known Munich conductor. He was born in 1839. 





THE COMPLETE PIANOFORTE WORKS OF 


FRED. CHOPIN, 


Reprinted from the celebrated Russian Publication, which 
was revised, fingered, and carefully corrected after the Parisian, 
English, and German Editions by CARL KLINDWORTH. 
Final Revise by XAVER SCHARWENKA. 





In Eleven quarto Vols. C. ; or complete in 3 Quarto Volumes, 
Elegantly bound. C. Net, £2 12s. 6d. 


Paper Covers. Bound in Cloth. 
net. net. 
Ss. d. 
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THE TECHNICON. 


Strongly recommended for use in Schools, as it effects a great 
saving in the Wear and Tear of Pianos. 


PROMOURCED by Eminent Musicians of Europe 


and America to be the best Invention ever produced for Piano 
Players. Pianists have long felt the want of a quicker and less monotonous 
method of developing the hand for the necessities of piano-playing than by 
the Piano alone. ‘THe TEcHNicon” has proved capable of saving a con- 
siderable amount of time in acquiring strength and independence of mus- 
cular action, as well as the development of every fundamental quality of 
touch. It will also be found invaluable in saving the wear and tear of the 
pianoforte in practice, and as it is absolutely noiseless in operation, the 
advantage gained by its use will not be overlooked. 
It has received the approval of medical men as being founded on scien- 
> principles, and reducing the physiological side of pianoforte playing to 
tematic and intelligible basis, 
his Invention was highly commended by the late Abbé Liszt. 


Price £5. 10% Discount for Cash. 
“THe TECHNICON” may also be hired at 8s. per month, and purchased 
by 12 monthly payments of 8s. each, or 6 monthly payments of 1 5s. each. 
In Cy cases of hire or hire-purchase a preliminary deposit of £2 is 
require 
Carriage to be paid by the hirer. 


Sore Acents: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, London. 


LASS SINGING SCHOOL. Compiled by 
H. HEALE:— 





Seo Suet 
793 Complete .. 
Or in Single Books : 
6793@ Book I., with Songs by Reinecke, Kucken, Weber, Concone, 
&c. Contents :—The Stave, Clefs, &c, The Natural Scale. 
The Notes. Time. Exerciseson Time :—Simple Duple Time ; 
Simple Triple Time ; Simple Quadruple Time ; ‘Conant 
Duple Time ; Compound Triple Time ; Compound Quadruple 
Time ; Syncopation Triplets ee 
67936 Book li. Major Scales :—Exercises, Solfeggi, and Songs, by 
Abt, Gurlitt, Reinecke, &c., in all Major Keys, I part 
6793¢ sy ‘Ill. Minor Scales :—Exercises, Solfeggi, and Songs, 
Fn omg Concone, Mendelssohn, Schubert, &c., in all 
or Keys, rpart . 
67934 Book IV. Intervals, Chromatic Scale :—Exercises, Solfeggi, 
and Songs, by Kucken, ay r, &c., in 2 parts. Exercises, 
Solfeggi, Rounds, and Songs, y Abt, Hayes, Heale, Rossini, 
Weber, &c., in Lew a and Songs, by Purcell, 
Gounod, Heale, &c., in 4 3 
Preface. —The object & Pais —_ is to supply for ‘the use of Sing- 
ing Classes in Schools a text book, containing all that is necessary to 
impart a thorough knowledge of sight-reading and part-singing, and 
suitable for the most elementary as for the most advanced c! lasses, 
thus obviating the necessity of obtaining Exercise — and Son 
ks separately. This has nm done as concisely as possible, al- 
though the nature of the work renders it impossible that it should take 
avery small form. It has therefore been found advisable to divide it 
into 4 books, to be used consecutively, one replacing ib other as the 
class becomes more advanced. The 1st book inclu 
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Noa. 
8117 Arabeskes. 4 Piéces pour Piano. 
8118 Esquisses. 8 Piéces pour Piano. 
6114@ Fleurs et Chansons. Cah. I. Op. 23 
61144 Fleurs et Chansons. Cah. II. Op. 39 
6113 Nouvelles Valses mignonnes. Op. 30 
6115 Improvisations, Op. 32 pom we 
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8119¢ Op. 29. Prelude, Menuet, Mesche, “Air @e Ballet, Rigaden, 
Tarantelle < 

8119¢d Op. 35. Mélodie, Novelletta, Bercouse, “Aquarelle, Lindler, 
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instruction (staves, clefs, notes, natural scale, &c.), with exercises and 
songs familiarising the pupils with all time signatures. The 2nd book 
treats of the Major Scale, and contains songs and exercises in all 
Major Keys. The 3rd book treats of the Minor Scale, and contains 
songs and exercises in all Minor Keys. rel are thus made 
——S with ad? ee} which I's old to be an important 





poin having been thus 
Ccquived, the 4th book contains exercises, aie ggzi, and songs, for the 
a of music in 2, 3, or 4 parts. Several canons and rounds have 
m introduced, as this is > simplest form of part-singin; 
music for each voice being identically the same, the whole class 
actises the round as a song for one voice, before using the parts 
in combination. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Foubert’s Place. 





ASS OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST.” 


For Four Voices. Price 1s. 6d. net. By Rev. J. E. Turner, 
O.S.B, For copies apply to above, St. David’s Priory, Swansea. 





YINSUTI’S SONGS OF THE FLOWERS. 


Twelve Two-Part Songs for Treble Voices. Words by Edward 
Oxenford. Illustrated with portrait of Composer. Price, Old Notation, 
1s, net; Sol-Fa, 44.—Metuven Simpson & Co., Dundee ; Patzy WILLIs, 
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TANDARD ENGLISH SONGS. Edited, Re- 


vised, and the Words partially re-written, by W. A. Rarrett. 


The 


Accompaniments arranged by Dr. Stainer, Dr. Martin, Mr. Henry Gadsby, 


Edie 2 
8830a 


os be we 80 
£86 dated it OY ANaAW DH 


Book I. 22Songs. No. 1—22 oe oe ae) Se 2 
CONTENTS— 


- Boyce, Wm. Heart of Oak. 


Hook, James. My Friend is the Man I would Copy. 
Geary, 1. A. The Glasses Sparkle on the Board. 
Jones, Robert. Tell me, dearest, what is Love? 
Blow, Dr. John. To Phillis. 

By a Lady unknown, ‘lhe Banks of Allan Water. 
Eccles, John. Jet the Daring Adventurers, 


. Braham, Joho, The Anchor's Weighed. 
, Mazzinghi, Count Joseph. O Sing, Sweet Bird. 
. Hook, James, ‘Ihe Lass of Richmond Hill. 


Linley, Thomas. Here s to the Maiden of bashful fifteen. 


. Arne, Thomas Augustine. Rule Britannia. 
. Carey, Henry. Sally in our Alley. 

. Traditional. The Bailiff's Daughter, 
. Tr.ditional. Cease your Funning. 

. Carey, Henry. The Contented Farmer. 
- Davy, J. The Bay of Biscay. 

. Beethoven (7?) Those Evening Bells. 


Horn, C. E. Cherry Ripe. 


. Bishop, Sir H. R. ome, Sweet Home. 
. Paisiello, Giovanni. Hope told a flattering Tale. 


22. Rodwell, G. H. Return, O my Love. 


Book II. 22 Songs. No. 23—44 


. Loder, E. J. The Brave Old Oak. 

- Nelson, Sydney, The Rose of Allandale. 
- Balfe, M. W. When I beheld the anchor weighed. 
> Rodwell, G_H. The Wind and the Beam. 
> Rodwell, G. H. Violets. 

; Kitchener, Wm. The Barefooted Friar. 

. (C. 1770). The Invitation. 

. Storace, S. Peaceful Slumb’ring. 

- Weldon, J. Let ambition fire thy mind. 

. Linley, T. Young Lubin. 

lo i Robert. Love in Jealousy. 


ibdin, C _ The Last Shilling. 


35- Danneley, J. F. Qu enofevery Moving Measure. 
. Dibdin, C. Bright Gems. 
37- Attwood, J. ‘The Cock is Crowing. 
. Traditi nal. Near Woodstock Town. 
. (1775). My! odging i is on the Cold Ground. 
. Shield, Wm. ‘Tell her I'll love her. 
4 Arnold, S. The Downward Look. 
‘i Bishop, Sir H.R. The Pilgrim of Love. 
. Nathan, J Why are you Wandering here, I Pray. 
4. Stanley, C. J. The Blind fe 
Book k Il. 22Songs Nos. 4 


17th Century. The Joliy Miller. 


. Harriet Abrams Crazy Jane. 
. 17th Century. Come, Lasses and Lads, 
. C. 1700. The British Grenadiers. 


Colonel R. Mellish. Drink to Me Only. 
Richard Leveridge. The Roast Beef of Old England. 
J.P. Knight. Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep. 


. Alexander Lee. The Soldier’s Tear. 
. M, Kelly. The Woodpecker. 
. Charlies Dibdin. Tom Bowlin 


Josiah Ashley of Bath Poor 5m the Marine. 
Sydney Nelson. Mary of Argyle. 
illiam Reeve. In the Downhill of Life. 


. Chas. E. Horn After many Roving Years. 
. Stephen Storace. ‘Ihe Beggar Girl. 
60. 


M W. Balfe. Then You’li Rem-mber Me. 


. M. W. Balfe. I Dreamt that I Dwelt in Marble Halls. 

. George Alexander Hodson... Poor Bessie was a Sailor’s Wife. 
. George Herbert Rodwell. The Beautiful Maid of my Soul. 

. H. Phillips. Woman. 


William Michael Rooke. My Boyhood’s Home. 


66. Henry Purcell, Nymphs and Shepherds. 


6128 


6915 


A Transcription of Book I. for Pianoforte Solo by Corne- 
lius Gurlitt .. net 1 

A Transcription of Book I. for r Pianoforte Duet by Corne- 
lius Gurlitt .. ye net 1 


A, J. Caldicott, Mr. Burnham Horner, Mr. Joseph Barnby, and the 


° 


°o 


4 


AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate thins E.C. ; and 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 





Messrs. AUGENER & CO. beg once more to point 
out that their Sole Addresses are :— 


City: 86, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 
West End: 1, FOUBERT’S PLACE 


(Opposite Conduit Street), W 


All Communications should be addressed as above. 
Cheques and Post Office Orders should be crossed 
“ Central Bank of London.” 





POPULAR VCCAL DANCES. 


CH.  ademaal lesen cole a een: oe 
ee 


S.GLOVER. The Fairy Queen. Quadrille. A Musical 
Recreation for the Drawing-rooin, OS of two 
songs, duet, and two choruses . 


No. 4100. M. LEE. May-Day. (Gavotte de Louis XV.) Ar- 
ranged for 2 Female Voices by B. Liitgen . net o 6 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., 
and 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


— MERKEL’S ORGAN SCHOOL. 


Practical Instruction for thoroughly acquiring the Art of Church 
Organ ~~ ™ 177. ‘Translated and edited by JoHN 
WHITE ix ‘ae ome base Price, net 6 o 

London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., 
and 1, Foubert’s Place. 





gr ALLA SANTITA DI N.S. PAPA 
LEONE XIII. Posto in Musica dal Maestro Cav. Gaetano Capocci, 
sopra Versi del Prof. Benedetto Prino. (Performed in the presence of 
His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII., at the Celebration of his Sacerdotal Jubilee.) 


Vocal Score, with Italian Words, net, 6s. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.,and 1, Foubert’s Place, 
London, W. 


AUGENER’'S EDITION. Nos. 9801—3. 


BACH’S ORGAN WORKS. EDITED By 
W. T. BEST. 
Vol. I. 6 Preludes and Fugues ove = eo = net. 


(No. t in c, 2 in G minor, 3 in D, 4 in E minor, 5 inF 
minor, 6 in G. 


Vol. II. 6 Preludes and Fugues... iu wo we 


(No. 7 in c,8 in A minor, 9 in D minor, ro in G, 11 in 
C minor, 12 in E flat ‘* St. Anne.”) 


Vol. III. 6 Preludes and Fugues ... vs net 


(No. 13 in c, 14 in C minor, r5 in A, 16 in = alae, 17 in 
c minor, 18 in E minor.) 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street, E.C., 
and 1, Foubert’s Place. 


> SILAS.. PIANOFORTE WORKS:— 


Op. - La Navicella. Notturno ... 
Op. 47, Florida. Caprice 

Valse . 

Francesca Polka ove 


en & CO., 86, Newgate Street and 1, Foubert’s Place, 


UGENER & COS NEW CATALOGUES, 


SHILLING MUSIC CATALOGUE, containing 900 Volumes of 
“* Augener’s Edition” which are sold at net 1/- each. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE CATALOGUE (32 pages) of AUGENER 
& CO.’S CHEAP VOLUMES is now ready and may be had gratis 
on application. 





UGENER’S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE 
of VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, containing Instruc- 
tion Books, Exercises, Studies, and Elementary Works, designed for 
teaching purposes. Gratis on application. 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s Place, 
London, W. 
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A BECEDARIAN (THE) IN PIANOFORTE 
k PLAYING. -Elementary Pianoforte School, arranged in easy steps 
Jeading from the first beginning up to the degree of difficulty in Clementi’s 
rst Sonata in c :— 
Part I. 17 Melodious Pianoforte Duets. The Treble (for £ s. d. 
the Pupil) within the compass of five notes. Crotchets 
only used ; no rests oss " ; 


Part II. 10 Melodious Pianoforte Duets. The Bass (for 
the Pupil) within the compass of five notes. Duets 
1 to 6, only crotchets and no rests. Duets 7 to 10, semi- 
breves, minims, and crotchets used... ue “a ose 


Part III. Introduction to the Rudiments of Music. Daily 


Exercises, Duets within the compass of five notes of 
different value, Airs and Melodies (in the Treble clef 


only) ‘ on da os ons 
Daily Exercises. 14 Instructive Pieces, Airs and 


040 


Part IV. 
flelodies 


Part V. Daily Exercises, Variations, Airs, Pieces, &c., 
leading up to the degree of difficulty of Clementi’s 1st 
Sonatina in c Ae ~~ we ose oe «a @ @ 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Foubert’s Place. 


URLITT’S POPULAR PIANOFORTE 
TUTOR. 

Part I. The Elements of Music, Elementary Five-finger Exercises, 
The Scales, 6 Melodious and Easy Duets, 20 Popular Melodies and 
Pieces in c major and A minor. 

Part II. Exercises in Double Notes, Scale Exercises in G major, E minor, 
F major and D minor, 27 Popular Melodies in c, G, F, and E major, and 
D minor. 

Part III. Grace Notes or Ornaments, Arpeggios, the major and minor 
scales, 15 Popular Melodies in various keys. 

80 Folio Pages. Complete, in paper cover, 5s. ; bound in boards, 6s. 


AUGENER & CO., Sole Addresses :—86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place (opposite Conduit Street), W., London. 


NEW RE-ARRANGED EDITION. 


RAINING SCHOOL for the PIANOFORTE, 
Selected, Arranged, Revised, and Fingered by E. PAUER. 
First Step. 

Book I. Elementary Principles and Rules of Music; 13 very easy Studies 
in c major; 10 Very Easy Pieces ; 9 National Airs inc major (Treble 
clef only). 

Book II. 19 Studies and Scale Exercises; 5 Very Easy Pieces; 12 
Popular National Melodies. 

Book III. Exercises for gaining Velocity; Melodious Pieces; Italian, 
German, Russian, and French Airs, all in the Treble Clef. 

Book IV. Exercises for gaining Velucity ; Tuneful pieces by Gurlitt and 
mee ; 8 National Airs in c major and a minor (introducing the Bass 
clef). 

Second Step. 


Book V. 24 Preparatory Exercises; Studies of Velocity ; Six Easy Pieces 
ne — Volkmann, and Reinecke; Old Dances by Corelli, 
Book VI. 


ach, 
Exercises for acquiring Velocity; Melodious Pieces by Haydn 
and Volkmann; Old Dances by Gluck, Handel, Purcell, Lully, &c. 


Book VII. Exercises for acquiring Vet .city; Easy Lessons by Volkmann 
and Gurlitt ; Musettes by J. S. Bach and Montéclair ; Passecailles by 
Handel and Gervais. 

Third Step. 

Book VIII. Shake Studies by Pauer, Loeschhorn, A. Schmitt ; Arpeggio 
Exercises ; Easy Pieces by Gurlitt, Beethoven, and Schumann ; Classical 
Dances by Mozart, Clementi, Marschner, and Mendelssohn. 

Book 1X. Studies by Pauer ; Arpeggio Studies ; Pieces by Gurlitt, Pauer, 
and Gade ; Classical Dances by Mayseder and Czerny. 

Book X._ Studies ; Pieces by Beethoven, Diabelli, Schumann, and Hummel ; 
Classical Dances by Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert. 

Fourth Step. 

Book XI. Daily Practice by Cramer; Pieces by Handel, Bach, Dussek, 
Jensen, Clementi, and Gade. 

Boox XII. Studies by Handel and C. P. E. Bach; Pieces by Clementi, 
Jensen, and Kirchner. 

Book XIII. Pieces by Kirnberger, C. P. E. Bach, Schubert, Reinecke 
and Moszkowski. 

Price 4s. each Book. 
AUGENER & CO. Sole Addresses :—86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place (opposite Conduit Street), W., London. 





O SCHOOLS. — SUITABLE SELECTION 
PARCELS OF MUSIC are sent out on approval, with liberal dis- 


count. Returns to be made at the end of the term. Catalogues gratis.— 
AuGener & Co., School Department, only at 86, Newgate Street, London. 


UNDAY MUSIC.—A Collection of 100 Short 


Pieces extracted from the Sacred Vocal and Instrumental Works 
of the most celebrated Composers. Selected, Arranged for the Pianoforte 
and Revised by E PAUER. Blue 4to Vol., with Chromo-Litho., &c., 
170 pp., net, 7s. 6d. Or, in 3 4to Vols, (8296a,4,c), each, net, 3s. 

Or, elegantly bound, complete, net, ros. 6d. 
No. 


. Schubert, F. Pax vobiscum. 2. Mozart. W.A. Andante in c. 
. Schneider, Fr. Prayer. (Stille der Andacht.) 
. Cherubini, L. Pie Jesu. 5. Haeser, A. F. Graduale, 
. Schubert. F. Das Marienbild. 
- Haydn, Jos. Prayer. (Gebet zu Gott.) 8. Arcadelt, Jacob. Ave Maria. 
. Beethoven, L. van. Hope. (An die Hoffnung.) 
. Mozart, W. A. Andante in b. 
- Chorale: Allein Gott in der Hoh’ sei Ehr’. 
Mendeissohn-Bartholdy, F. Andante in a, 
- Beethoven, L. van. Andante inp. 14. Haeser, A. F. Pie Jesu. 
- Chorale: Alle Menschen miissen sterben, 
>. Handel, G. F. Return, O God of Hosts. (Samson.) 
. Stradella, Alessandro. Sacred Aria. 
. Beethoven, L. van, Nature’s Praise of God. (Die Ehre Gottes). 
. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. Song. — 
. Hiller, Joh. A. Chorale: Wie gross ist des Allmacht’zen Giite. 
- Mozart, W.A. Ave verum. 22. Gluck, Chr. W. Hymn. 
. Bach, Joh. Seb. Chorus. (Passion Music, “St. Matthew.”) 
- Schubert, F. Litany. ’ 
Hiller, Joh. A. Hymn: Mein Gott, zu dem ich weinend flehe! 
26. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. Song. 
. Beethoven, L. van. Prayer. (Bitten.) 
. Chorale: Auf, auf mein Herz mit Freuden, 
. Stradella, Alessandro. O Salutaris. 30. Himmel, Fr. 
. Beethoven, L. van. Andante in & flat 
. Chorale: Ach, bleib’ bei uns, Herr Jesu Christ, 
. —— Wie schén leuchtet der Morgenstern. 
Beethoven, L. van. Love of our Neighbour. (Die Liebe des Nachsten, 
. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F, Adagio in g, 
36, Beethoven, L. van. March. (Mount of Olives.) 
37. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. But the Lord. (St. Paul.) 
. Cantique: Alla trinita beata. (Fifteenth century.) 
. Evening Hymn of the Moravian Brothers, 
. Handel, G. F. Chorale: Ehr’ sei im Himmelsthrone, 
. Bach, Joh. Seb. Hymn in G minor. 
. Pergolesi, G. B. Stabat Mater. , 
. Handel, G. F. Come, ever smiling Liberty. (Judas Maccabeus.) 
. Schumann, Rob. *** 45. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. Morning. 
. Beethoven, L. van. Andante in g. 
. Handel, G. F. Adagio in B minor, 
. Pergolesi, G. B. Quando Corpus. (Stabat Mater.) 
Chorale : Aufersteh’n, ja aufersteh’n wirst du. 
. Haydn, Jos. The Heavensare telling. (Creation.) 
. Schiitz, H. von (Sagittarius). Hymn. 
. Lotti, A. Oh! hide thy face. 
. Mozart, W. A. Evening Thoughts. 
. Astorga, E. d’. Sancta Mater. 
. Bach, Joh. Seb. My Heart ever faithful. 
. Marcello, B. From Psalm I. 
57. Crotch, W. Be Peace on Earth. 58. Righini, V. Te Deum, 
. Old German: Bless thou thy Maker. 
. Bortmansky, D. Sanctus. 61. Palestrina. 
. Handel, G. F. Adagio and Presto. 
. Bortniansky, D. I pray unto the Power of Mercy. 
. Mozart, W. A. Andante. 65. Hiller, Joh. A. God is my Song. 
— Thou mourn’st, O Christ, in heavy suffering. 
7. —— O Lord, against Thee only have I sinned. 
Handel, G. F._ Andante. 69. Zingarelli, N. Litany, 
Marcello, B. Preserve me, Lord. 
Handel, G. F. When Jesus, our Lord. 
. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. F. For in His own Hand, 
. Beethoven, L. van. Andante. 
. Schubert, F. The Wanderer’s Evening Song. 
. Hasse, Joh. Ad. Recordare Jesu. 76. Corelli, A. Largo. 
. Mozart, W. A. Fromthe Hymn: Gottheit, dir sei Preis. 
. Haydn, Jos. Andantino. 79. Schubert, F. To Music. 
. Mozart, W. A. Adagio. 81. Bach, Joh. Seb. Andante. 
Crotch, W. Andantino. 83. Palestrina. Stabat Mater. 
. Bach, C. Ph. Em. Aria from the Oratorio, “* St. Peter.” 
. Hummel, J. N. Andantino. 86. Mozart, W. A. Andante con mo: o. 
. Beethoven, L. van. Adagio. 
. Field, John. Evening Sung. 
. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. I will sing of Thy great mercies. 
. Corelli, A. Sonata da Chiesa g1. Webbe, S. Prayer. 
. Schubert, F. ies irae, dies illa. 
. Beethoven, L. van, Adagio sostenuto. 
Old Hebrew Prayer. 95. Himmel, Fr. Prayer. 
. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. I waited for the Lord. 
97- Beethoven, L. van. Andante cantabile, 
98. Dussek, J. L. Adagio. 99. Schubert, F, The Weeping. 
100. Handel, G. F. The King shall rejoice. 


Contents :— 


Prayer. 


Agnus Dei. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s Place, 


London, 
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AX TIQUARIAN MU SJ C.| Antiquarian Music.—Piano Solos (Continued)— Net Cash. 


SECOND-HAND VOLUMES. Lor 371. CLEMENTI. Gradus. Vol. II. oo on™ 
Sold by AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate St., London, F.C. 372, CRAMER, Piano School. (Peters) =. w. —-. 

Some of them oniy slightly damaged. 373. HAYDN. Sinfonies. French Edition, in 12°. 4 Vols. each 
Sold for cash only. The Prices marked are net. No discount. 374 OPERAS by Adam, Bellini, Donizetti, Mozart, Rossini, 


N.B.—List of all left from former lots may be had gratis. a-f. Weber; 4 2 mains, in Vols. ... ve vee ach 
CHAMBER Net Cash 375. OVERTURES by Schubert, Spor, Lindpaintner, ia 
BER MUSIC. . 


a One Vol. (Peters) 
Lot 320. BACH. Suite, aed and ved Piano and Violin. ’ . SCHUMANN. Album of Songs. 
(Peters) an 5 we ee i ‘et Kirchner. Bound in Cloth . 
— § for Viol lo. (Peters.) Edition de . —— Album Leaves. Cloth ... 
Concert by Griitzmacher — Bunte Blatter. Cloth 


BEETHOVEN. Op. 18. String Quartets in Parts. . —— Keeisleriana. Cloth i 
Folio in 6 Books we 2 — Album. Op. 118. Folio one 


— Op.3. Trio for Violin, Tenor, and Violoacello ... . STRAUSS-ALBUM. Vol. IV. (Peters) "80 


HAYDN. 9 Piano Trios. (Peters.) Vol. III. ib - —— Vol. V. (Peters.) 8 vo... 


HERMANN, F. 50 Popular Melodies. (Peters.) Piano . WAGNER. Kaiser-Marsch. (Tausig)  ... 
and Violin ee _ ove Piano Works. (Peters.) 8vo:— 


" Arranged ‘by Th. 





REISSIGER. Piano Trios. Op. 85 and 97 in One Vo. : _ i yee 


(Peters) .. oe . . Bound . 
327a-d. VIOLINIST’ Ss POCKET COM PANION. 100 o Tunes. , . Pieces and Variations 
Ali 4 Vols, 8d.; oreach  w o ae wis ] . Concerts in 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. aan 
BELLINI. La Sonnambula. Opera. (Peters) is ORGAN. 
HAYDN. The Seasons. (Peters) ... ia es Pen BACH. Organ Works. (Peters’ Oblong Folio Edition) :— 
KROLL, F. 4 Tonpictures (Alter Sang) . es ea m Vol. V. Fifty-six Short Choral Preludes ie 


RHEINBERGER. Op. 87. Sinfonie in Fr. Arrang. 390. » WI. Thirty-four Choral Preludes... ove 
ams. Published at net 12s. one q » VII. Thirty-three Choral Preludes .. 


SCHUMANN. Op. 68, Album, Progress. arranged. 392. MULLER, L. Thirty-six Preludes to Choral Melodies... 
Folio. Published at net 7s.6d._... és 393. SCHUMANN. Op. 60. Six Fugues on the name of 
—— Op. 118. Album. Folio. Published at net * pe ‘*Bacu,’ for Organ or Pedal Piano. (Folio Edition)... — 


PIANO SOLO. VOCAL MUSIC. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE CLASSIQUE DES PIANISTES. 394. ERK’S JUGEND-ALBUM. 112 Kinderlieder. (Peters) 
(Paris Epition.) 393. INSTRUCTIVES GESANG-ALBUM. (Peters.) 40 
Most of the Volumes are edited by Fétis Pére, and provided with Lieder und Arien_... oe oo oo oo ” 
Biography and Analysis. Published at e¢ 7 francs each ; size, 8vo, 396. KIRCHNER, Th. Op.1. 10Songs, (Peters) .. 
Each Volume, net 2s. 6d. 497- KUECKEN, 12 Favourite Songs. (Peters.) Z. &G. 


Lor 334. .1. BEETHOVEN. Sonatas. Vol. I. words ... eee 
335+ 2, ——. Sonatas. Vol. II. 398 & 379. LIEDERSCHATZ. (Peter ry 400 Lieder. Vols, 
5; a. e.ch 


336. 3. CRAMER. (Euvres choisies. . 

337+ 4. CLEMENTI. Sonatas 40> LOEWE- ALBUM. Vol. I. 10 > Ralieden . = 

338. 5. HUMMELL. (Euvres choisies. 4o1. —— Vol. II. 10 Balladen see 

339. 6. WEBER. (Euvres choisies. 402. MOZART. 350 Lieder ... 

340. 7. MOZART. (Euvres choisies, 403. SACRED ALBUM. Bound . jen ie 
SCHUBERT, FRZ. Sammtl. ‘Moder. (Peters.) 


341. 8. HAYDN. Sonatas. 
342. 9. DUSSEK. (Euvres choisies. 4045, —— AlbumI. (No. 1-80), Volks-Ausgabe, h. in. e 


343 10. FIELD AND RIES. (Euvres choisies. 405 a—c.-—— Album II. (No. 81-155), h., m., t. 

344 1», 11% STEIBELT. Sonatas. 46a6, —— Album III. (No. 156-209), h., m. 

345. 12. BACH, (Euvres choisies. — LIEDER & GESANGE. B. & ‘i. Ed. 
13 SCHUBERT. (Euvres choisies. — Vol. I. 30 Lieder se % 
14. MENDELSSOHN. (Euvres choisies (Concertos, &c.). Vol. II. Schéne Miillerin 
1s KALKBRENNER. (Euvres choisies. Vol. ILI. Winterreise ... 
16. BEETHOVEN. Sonatas arranged pour Piano. . Vol. IV.- 30 Lieder 
17. —. Trios arranged pour Piano. Vol. V. Schwanengesang.... 
18. HANDEL. (Euvres choisies. 412 & 413. SCHUMANN, Lieder-Album. (Original Edition. 1 ’ 

, 1g.) BERTINI. Morceaux caractéristiques I. and II. E. & G. (Schuberth & Co.) 4° 2 Vols. ee each 

20, ‘i With minute Analysis by O. Comettant. 414 a 6, —— Liederkreis. Op. 39. Z. & G. High & low. Cloth 
21. CHOPIN. (Eavres complets. I. 415. SIEBER. Op. 122. Vorschule des Gesanges. Publ. 
22. —— Ditto. II. at net Mk, 8.30 oss ne eve ose ee 
eS ae ae VOCAL SCORES. 


24. —— Ditto. IV. 
25. RAMEAU. (Euvres choisies. Most of them are Peters’ Edition. Size 8vo. 


26. BACH. (CEuvres choisies. I. E. = English; F. = French; G. = German; /. = Italian. 
27. —— Ditto. II. 4%. ANDRE. Missa, Op. 43, for mixed Chorus, Published 
at net 4s. 6d, ... eee eee wo a sa 
BACH, J. S. Favourite Preludes, (Peters)... so . 417. AUBER. Stumme von Portici.. G. 
— Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues, (Peters) :— BACH, J. S. Cantaten :— 
362 & 363. Vols. Ll. and II. (Kroll) —... ose «each — Ach Gott, vom Himmel sieh darein ... 
364 & 365. Vols. I. and II. (Czerny) * ee each i Ach Gott, wie manches Herzeleid 
366. BELLINI. ‘ Montecchi,” Opera. (Peters) kee 9 . Bleib’ bei uns, denn es will 


CHOPIN. Works. Edited by Klindworth. (Published . Christ unser Herr zum Jordan kam 
at net, 6s. each) :— Du wahrer Gott und David’s Sohn 


367. , t. Op zeoaez .. one ove Es ist dir gesagt, Mensch oe 
368. . Op. 12 to ar. sae iit Freue dich, erléste Schaar = 

+ 369. - Op. 46 to 58... os is Gott, der Herr, ist Sonn uad Schild .. 
370. . Op. 59 to end, and Penhomees ‘Works ss Lass Hochster (Trauer-Ode) ... 
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Antiquarian Music.—Vocal Scores (Continued). 


427. 
428. 

29. 
430. 
431. 


448. 
449- 
450. 
451. 
452. 
453+ 
454- 
455: 
456. 
457- 
458. 
459. 
460, 
461. 
462. 


», 4632-0 MUSIC FOLIOS in great nahin, 


Net Cash. 

a & 
BACH Missa I. in F 
» ILina 
eek | eve 
— Matthaus-Passion. GC. ... 
—— Weihnachts-Oratorium. G. 
BEETHOVEN. Missainc ... eee 
BELLINI. Sonnambula. /.,G. .. 
CHERUBINI. Mass No. I. F major 
— MassNo. II. pminor... 

» 9 IIT. a major 

— Credoacapella ... por eee 
— Requiem inc minor a eve 
GLUCK. Iphigenie in Aulis. G., F. 
HANDEL. Israel in Egypten. G.... 
— Josua. G.... ose a 
HAYDN. Seasons (Jahoceesioon). E., G. 
LISZT. Graner Mass. Vocal Score. Latin 
MOZART. Missa I. in F 
— Missa Il. ine 
— Vesper inc. 
SCHUBERT. Missa V1. ina A flat . 


SUNDRIES. 


oe ee oo 


corn dovwaex srs 


STS OF CELEBRATED COMPOSERS. 


Four Inches high. China. 

BELLINI 
CHERUBINI... 
Giuck ; 
LACHNER, FRANZ 
Liszt is 

»  (YounGer) ... 
MéxHuL 
MEREVERBEEK 
Rossint 
SCHUBERT ... 
SCHUMANN 
SPOHR 
WAGNER 
WEBER os sl re pe 
UNE MATINEE CHEZ LIszT. Chalk Drawing. 
Published at 4s, net ... ww IX 
pen hom 4d.to 2— 


Complete List of Second-hand Music, &c. to be had gratis on application 


at AUGENER & CO.’S, 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 


LD ENGLISH COMPOSERS 


for the Virginals and Harpsichord. A Collection of Preludes, Gal- 
liards, Pavanes, Grounds, Chaconnes, Suites, Overtures, Sonatas, &c. 
Selected, Revised, and Edited by E. Paver. With Portrait of Purcell, and 
Biographical Notices by W. A. Barrett, Mus. Bac. Oxon. Cloth, gilt ‘sides 
and edges. (Augener & Co.’s Edition, 8,300), net ros, 6d. 


WILLIAM BYRDE (1546—1623) 


Galiardo. a minor, 
Galiardo Secundo. 
Brownlo. A minor. 
Sellenger’s Round. c. 
he Carman’s Whistle. c. 


Preludium. G. 

Pavana. S. Wm. Petre. G minor, 

Galiardo. G minor, 

Preludium. c. 

Pavana. The Earle of Salisbury. a 
minor, 


Mrs. Mary 


DR JOHN BULL (1563—1628) 

Galiardo. G. 

Galiardo. pb minor, 

Galiardo. pb minor. 

Les Buffons. c. 

Courante Jewel. c. 

O RLANDO GIBBONS (1583—1625) 

The Lord of Salisbury his Pavin. a 
minor. 

The Queene’s Command. c. 


Preludium. cG. 

The King’ : Haste Ji ing Jig G. 
Pavana, G. 
Galiardo. 2 "ene Wake. G. 
Pavana, G. 


Preludium. c. 
Galiardo. c. 
Fantazia of Foure Parts. 
Galiardo. a minor. 
DR JOHN BLOW (1648—1708). 
Ground I. & minor, 
Ground II. G. 
Ground III. G. 
Prelude. c. 
Courante. c. 
Fugue. c. 
HENRY PURCELL (1658—1695). 
Suite I. G. (Prelude, Almand, Suite VI. pv. (Prelude, Almand 
Courante, Minuet.) Courante.) . 
Suite II. Gminor. (Prelude, Al- bar — wy (Almand, 
ha- ourante, I., II. 
mand, Courant, Serabend, Che | occ VilL s (Prelade, Almend, 
Courante, Minuet.) 


cone, Siciliano.) 
Suite III. G. (Prelude, Almand, | Ground. g minor. 
Toccata. a. 


Courante.) 
Suite IV. a minor. (Prelude, Al- | Almand and Courante. 
mand, Courante, Saraband.) Courante I., II. B flat. 
Suite V. c. (Prelude, Almand, Prelude. G. 
Courante, Saraband, Cebell Overture. c minor, 
Gavot], Minuet, Riggadoon, Overture. bv. 
ntrada, March.) Almand. B flat. 


THOMAS AUGUSTINE ARNE (1710—1778) 
Sonata I. F. (Andante, Adagio, Sonata V. Bs flat. (Poco Largo 
Allegro.) 
Sonata II. & minor. 
Adagio, <a 
— III. G. (Preludio quasi | 


A minor. 





Preludium. Gc. 
Chacone I. G minor. 
Chacone II. F. 
Preludium. 

Almand I. 

Almand II. 


A minor, 





(Andante, G. (Affettuoso, Presto 


(Gigue].) 


Sonata VII. a. (Presto, Andante, 





ORNELIUS 
SOLOS. 


No. in 
Auge er A Co.'s 
Edition 
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- @ 


8148 Albumblitter fiir die Jugend (Album-Leaves for the voung). 


20 Kleine Klavierstiicke. 


Op. tor. 


6161 Fleurs de Champs. 12 Petits Morceaux de Salon. Op. 104. C. 


6146 Ouverture des Marionettes. 
Our Favourite Tunes. 


Op. 105. C... 
(Unsere Lieblings Melodien. .). “A Col- 


lection of Melodies, Ancient and Modern. Op. 106 


8146a, b 
8146¢ 


Books I.andII. C. ... 


ree . each 
Book III. Modern Composers only. C. 


8147. Bluthen und Knospen (Buds and Blossoms ; ane et Boutons) 


12 Smali Pieces. 
Mimosen. 


6151 


Op. 107. 
12 ne Caractérstiques « en fue a’ Etudes. 


Op. 113. C. we 


8149 


The Classicality. The ‘Melodie, Ach pa licber degen’ : 


(Buy a Broom), humourously treated in the — of ee 


Composers. 
Les Premiéres Lecons 
Petite Suite de D. nses (Polonaise, ramets einen Poika, 


6154 
6152 


Op. 115 «eo eee 


37 petites Melodies. Op. 117. 


Valse et Galop). Op. 127 ... 


6155 
6156 
6157 
6169 
6162 


6158 


35 Etudes Faciles (Sans Octaves). 
24 Etudes Mélodiques. 
24 Etudes Melodiques. 
** Commedietta ” Ouverture, 


Album pour la Jeunesse (Juge.d-Album). 
diques. Very easy, pee 


Ecole de la Vélocité pour les Commengants (Die Schale ues 


Op. 130 

Op. 131 

Op. 132 ie 

Op. 237 exe exe “aa os 
20 Morceaux Mélo- 
Op. 140 


Gelaufigkeit fiir Anfiinger. Op. 141 


London : 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Fou! nert’s Pla.e. 





Allegro.) 
| Sonata VIII. a 
Variations. ) 


Allegro, Minuet.) 
eau IV. pb minor. (Andante, (Minuet and 
Siciliano, Fuga, Allegro.) 
“Herr Pauer’s selection from the works of the old English composers for 
the virginals and harpsichord is a volume which will delight the heart of 
musical antiquaries. ‘The composers of whom illustrations are given are six 
in number— William Byrde (1546-1623), Dr. John Bull (1563-1628), Orlando 
Gibbons (1583-1625), Dr. John Blow (1648-1708), Henry Purcell (1658-1695), 
and Thomas Augustine Arne (1710-1778). This arrangement, it will be 
cuaveh is chronological, and it thus gives an opportunity of noticing the 
gradual development of instrumenta! composition in this country through a 
period of nearly two centuries, In the works of the earlier composers we 
find chiefly dance measures and variations, of . latter the ‘Ground in 
& minor’ (i,¢., ground-bass), by Dr. Blow (p. 2?) is one of the most charac- 
teristic specimens. Here a simple theme of eight bars only is varied in 
twenty-eight ways, the harmony being scarcely changed throughout. The 
amount of invention and resource shown in the embellishments is remarkable, 
considering the comparatively primitive state of music when the piece was 
written. To Henry Purcell a considerable space is justly devoted. The 
selection from his works includes eight ‘ Suites’—a name, by the way, 
which does not occur an.ong the works of his predecessors. In these, as in 
many of his other compositions, we find a remarkable foreshadowing of the 
style of Handel, and it is scarcely too much to assume that the old German, 
who was never scrupulous about appropriating the ideas of others, took 
more than one valuable hint from the works of our countryman. In the case 
of Arne, on the other hand, it is easy to trace the direct influence of Handel. 
‘Lhe greater part of the ‘ Eight Sonatas ; or, Lessons for the Harpsichord’ 
here reprinted might readily pass for a selection from Handel's ‘ Suites de 
Pieces.’ It is not that passages are actually borrowed, but that the general 
character of the music shows unmistakably who was Arne’s model. The 
sonatas are very pleasing music, but of no great originality. Herr Pauer 
has done his editorial work with great care, and has added marks of expres- 
sion which would have been useless on the older instruments, on which, as 
the editor remarks in his preface, no gradations of tone were possible beyond 
a very limited extent. Ali such marks are enclosed in brackets, the original 
text thus being not interfered with. The paper, printing, ard binding of an 
elegant volume leave nothing to desire.” — 7he Atheneum, 
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PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


S036 BEETHOVEN, L. VAN. Symphony No. 8 in F 
Op. 93). Arranged by E. Pauer ... net 
a ALFONSO. entgne tn Valse. (Op. 
144). In flat 
CLARK, SCOTSON. eneel Melodies snnmeia' in 
an Easy Style :— 

No. 10. Haydn. With Verdure clad ne 
EHRENFECHTER, C. A. Fleurs Dansantes. Polka 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Schmetterlinge (Papil- 

lons) 3 Salonstiicke. (Op. 158) :— 

No, rinG aT. oe 

2 in E flat 

3 in D flat 
a J. Symphony No, 5 in c major. Arranged 
by Max Pauer... «ae 
KIRCHNER, F. Zweites Jagastiick (Second ener: 

Sketch). (Op. 245) ... 

MUNRO, D. R. Ye Merrie Times. 
NAPOLEON, ALFRED. 
F sharp minor. 


= 
mber. 


Sinks 


Prelude and Fugue in 
(Op. 41)... — <ton ., 


PIANOFORTE DUETS (a 4 mains). 


GURLITT, CORNELIUS, Bunte Blatter (Leaves 
(Op. 163) :— 


of varied hues), Kleine Tonstiicke. 
No. 1. Husarenmarsch 
2. Gavotte 
3. Trauermarsch 
4. Humoreske ... 
MORCE: aux FAVORIS :— 
No. 29. X. Scharwenka. 


ORGAN. 


CECILIA. A Collection of Organ Pieces in diverse 
styles. Edited by W. T. Best. Oblong :— 

Book XXXIX. Concert Fantasia on Old English 
Airs (W. T. —_ — in G — (Samuel 
Wesley) ; — — 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Snowflakes (Schnee- 
een Short — (Op. 164):— 
No. 5. Elegie . ste 
GERMAN, EDWARD. Saltarelle 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


HANDEL. Zwei Suiten nach Handel’schen Original 
Compositionen fiir 2 Violinen und Violoncell 


Polish Dance No. 1 


le rer Aofit, 1888; chez 


herausgegeben von Gustav Jensen ., ee 8 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


HEALE, H. Serenade, ‘‘ Love Wakes and iva : 
No. 1. Original Edition in bp flat... . 
2. Transposed Edition in B flat . 
HOBY, CH. Four Songs, the words by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes :— 
No, 1. L’Inconnue : 
2. Under the violets 
3. Sweet Mary 
4. The Parting Word... 
4347 SCHUBERT, F. The Lord is my Shepherd (Psalm 
XXIII). aan ia for ne Female Voices by H. 
Heale ... ‘ > aa 


SHARPE, HERBERT F. Songs of Moor and.’! 
Mountain. 12 Two-Part Songs for Female Voices, 
with Pianoforte accompaniment. ‘The words by 
Edward Oxenford. (Op. 19) :— 


41252 On the Mountain Crest de ws = et 
The Hunters ___.., id dee sie | 5 SB 
Ye Mighty Rocks ks see net 
Hymn to Nature 34 soa ws «met 
SQUIRE, W. H. My Love Annis. Song 
WEBSTER, J. E. The Stars are Fading. 
Song :— 
No. 1. Original Edition in p flat aoa 
2. _— accompaniment in C 
3 do in B flat .. 
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UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF Her Roya HIGHNESS THE GRAND 
Ducuess Luise oF BADEN. 


ONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC AT KARLS- 


RUHE, GRAND DUCHY OF BADEN. The instruction com- 
prises :—1, Pianoforte ; 2, Violin; 3, Violoncello ; 4, Organ ; 5, Concerted 
Music ; 6, Solo Singing ; 7, Theory of Music ; 8, Method of ‘Teaching the 
Pianoforte ; ,,Composition, Score Playing, Directions for Conducting ; 
1o, Musical Jictation, with a view to the systematic training of the ear ; 
11, Choral Singing; 12, History of Music; 13, Italian Language. At 
certain intervals the Pupils play before an invited audience in order to 
accustom them to playing in public. At the end of each annual course 
Th ublic examinations take place. The Term begins the 15th September, 1888. 

he Fee for the whole year is 250 marks in the Upper Classes, 200 marks 
in the Middle Classes, and 100 marks in the Preparatory Classes.—Appli- 
cations to be made to the Director, HEINRICH ORDENSTEIN, Hirschstrasse 
61, Karlsruhe, Grand Duchy of Baden. 
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